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INTRODUCTORY 


THERE  have  been  among  the  United  Irishmen  persons  of 
greater  intellectual  powers  than  Robert  Emmet — better 
qualified  certainly,  to  carry  into  successful  execution 
very  great  designs — and  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  pre-eminently 
was  one  of  these — but  none  of  them  so  permanently  engaged  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  for  their  sufferings  or  their  fate,  as  the 
young  man  who  perished  in  the  ]ast  struggle  for  their  cause. 

This  peculiar  interest  in  his  memory  is  attributable  in  some 
degree  to  the  well-known  episode  in  his  career  (strange  and 
mournful  as  some  fiction  in  romance)  that  is  connected  with  the 
name  of  Sarah  Curran  and  the  story  of  The  Broken  Heart ;  but 
mainly  to  his  singleness  of  purpose,  his  simplicity  of  character, 
his  noble  talents,  his  generous  nature,  his  purity  of  mind,  the 
prestige  of  his  name,  and,  above  all,  that  ardent  patriotism  that 
was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life,  and  the  animating  principle  of 
his  conduct  in  the  dock,  in  the  dungeon,  on  the  scaffold — conduct 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it — a  subject  of 
mournful  interest,  and  admiration,  too,  for  all  who  read  it. 

It  was  surely  no  ordinary  conduct,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
grave,  which  extorted  eulogy  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  an  admission  such  as  we  find  in  a  despatch  to  his  government, 
in  reference  to  the  State  trials  of  1803,  namely,  that  Emmet 
seemed  to  have  been  animated  by  a  sentiment  of  magnanimity, 
with  which  (whatever  his  crimes  may  have  been)  he  certainly 
conducted  himself  on  that  solemn  occasion." 

It  is  many  years  since  Robert  Emmet  pronounced  that  memor- 
able speech,  wherein  he  said  :  ''I  have  but  few  words  more  to 
say.  I  am  going  to  my  cold  and  silent  grave — my  lamp  of  life  is 
nearly  extinguished.  I  have  parted  with  everything  that  was 
dear  to  me  in  this  life  for  my  country's  cause — with  the  idol  of 
my  soul,  the  object  of  my  affections  :  my  race  is  run,  the  grave 
opens  to  receive  me,  and  I  sink  into  its  bosom  ! 

I  have  but  one  request  to  make  at  my  departure  from  this 
world — it  is  the  charity  of  its  silence.  Let  no  man  write  my 
epitaph ;  for,  as  no  man  who  knows  my  motives  dare  now 
vindicate  them,  let  not  prejudice  or  ignorance  asperse  them. 
Let  them  rest  in  obscurity  and  peace    Let  my  memory  be  left 
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in  oblivion  and  my  tomb  remain  iminscribed  until  other  times 
and  other  men  can  do  justice  to  my  character.  When  my  country 
takes  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  let  my  epitaph  be  written.   I  have  done.'' 

With  this  solemn  appeal  at  his  departure  from  this  world,  "  for 
the  charity  of  its  silence  '' — till  other  times  and  other  men  could 
vindicate  his  motives  and  do  justice  to  his  character — a  man 
must  be  truly  unfeeling  and  inconsiderate  who  could  think  of 
approaching  this  subject  without  a  due  sense  of  the  solemnity 
of  the  injunction. 

Many  years  have  passed  away  since  that  appeal  was  made,  and 
yet  it  sounds  in  our  ears  like  the  last  words  of  one  who  suffered 
for  a  cause  which  he  believed  to  be  just,  which  are  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. Has  the  time  arrived  when  the  history  of  Robert  Emmet 
can  be  witten  ?  Is  the  writer  of  those  pages  qualified  to  under- 
take the  task  of  writing  the  life  of  Robert  Emmet  ?  These  are 
questions  that  will  arise  in  every  reader's  mind  the  moment  he 
sets  his  eyes  on  the  name  that  is  prefixed  to  these  pages. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  Robert  Emmet  may  be  told  not  only 
without  detriment,  but  with  signal  advantage  to  the  interests  of 
a  good  government. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  biographer  of  Robert  Emmet  to  set 
him  forth  as  a  hero  of  romance,  or  a  man  of  matured  judgment  and 
master  mind,  in  whose  great  intellectual  powers,  duly  developed, 
were  reunited  all  the  vigorous  qualities  that  are  essential  to  the 
character  of  an  individual  capable  of  concocting,  guiding,  and 
achieving  a  revolution.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  biographer  of  Robert 
Emmet  to  set  him  forth  in  his  true  proportions,  to  abstain  from 
all  exaggeration  of  them,  to  represent  the  man  fairly — as  one 
like  Robert  Emmet  would  desire  to  be  dealt  with. 

There  was  so  much  in  the  generous,  kindly,  noble  nature  of 
Robert  Emmet  that  was  to  be  loved  ;  in  his  talents  to  be  admired  ; 
in  his  simplicity,  truthfulness,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  purity  of 
intention  to  respect  ;  that  his  character  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  all  exaggeration  and  prepossession,  in  our  estimate  of  him, 
and  bear  to  have  his  defects  freely  canvassed  by  those  who  are 
competent  to  take  them  into  consideration. 

A  great  deal  that  is  prejudicial  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Emmet 
has  been  spoken  of  him  and  thought  of  him — not  in  malice,  but 
in  ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  1803,  and  his  connection  with  them. 
An  illustrious  Englishman  wrote,  on  subjects  relating  to  Ireland 
and  in  regard  to  persons  connected  with  its  history,  I  fear  the 
vanity  of  a  young  man,  wuth  no  principle,  was  his  (Robert 
Emmet's)  ruling  motive  in  the  murderous  affair  of  1803.  I  have 
a  much  better  opinion  of  his  brother."  If  vanity  were  indeed 
the  ruling  motive  of  the  conduct  of  Robert  Emmet  in  1803,  want 
of  principle  must,  necessaril3^  be  implied  and  associated  with 
the  termination  of  an  insurrection  in  a    murderous  affair." 

But  the  supposition  of  vanity  being  the  ruling  motive  of 
Robert  Emmet  in  his  engagement  in  that  conspiracy  is  wholty 
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founded  on  the  idea  that  the  originator,  the  contriver  and  con- 
cocter  of  that  conspiracy,  and  the  only  person  of  rank  and  station 
cognisant  of  it,  and  a  party  to  its  objects,  councils  and  designs 
was  Robert  Emmet. 

Bear  in  mind  the  words  which  Robert  Emmet  addressed  to 
Lord  Norbury  on  his  trial,  and  give  them  all  the  weight  which  is 
legitimately  due  to  them  : 

I  have  been,  charged  with  that  importance  in  the  efforts  to 
emancipate  my  country,  as  to  be  considered  the  key-stone  of  the 
combination  of  Irishmen,  or  as  it  has  been  expressed,  '  the  life 
and  blood  of  this  conspiracy.'  You  do  me  honour  overmuch  ; 
you  have  given  to  the  subaltern  all  the  credit  of  the  superior. 
There  are  men  concerned  in  this  conspiracy,  who  are  not  only 
superior  to  me,  but  even  to  your  own  conceptions  of  yourself,  my 
lord — men  before  the  splendour  of  whose  genius  and  virtues  I 
should  bow  with  respectful  deference,"  etc. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  conspiracy  of  1S03  originated  not 
with  Robert  Emmet  but  with  parties  in  Ireland  who  contrived 
to  keep  their  real  objects  undiscovered,  and  their  names,  too, 
unrevealed — who  managed  to  have  projects  of  renewed  rebellion 
taken  up  by  leaders  of  1798  who  had  escaped  expatriation — 
men  not  of  the  highest  order  intellectually  or  morally — ^who, 
having  remained  in  Ireland,  found  means  to  enter  into  communi- 
cation with  some  of  the  leaders  then  in  France,  and  through 
them  with  the  First  Consul  and  his  ministers. 

Such  eminent  men  as  T.  A.  Emmet,  General  Lawless,  Colonel 
Allen,  General  Corbet,  Colonel  Byrne,  were  not  only  cognisant 
of  the  projects  and  communication  referred  to  but  in  favour  of 
them.  As  much  may  be  said  of  many  eminent  individuals  in 
those  countries,  to  the  list  of  whom  the  English  peerage  even  has 
contributed  a  nobleman  of  great  wealth  and  influence,  the  military 
profession  an  officer  of  high  rank  and  character,  and  the  church, 
too,  more  than  one  divine. 

Were  men  of  this  stamp  likely  to  countenance  the  projects 
of  a  vain  young  man  devoid  of  principle  ? 

Had  Robert  Emmet  attained  to  a  riper  age,  his  family  would 
have  been  left  a  young  man,  to  use  the  words  of  Burke,  on  a 
similar  occasion  of  the  setting  of  a  great  hope,  Who  in  all  points 
in  w^hich  personal  merit  can  be  viewed — in  science,  in  erudition, 
in  taste  and  honour,  in  humanity,  in  every  liberal  accomplishment 
— would  not  have  shown  himself  inferior  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
or  to  any  of  those  he  traces  in  his  line.  ...  He  would  have 
supplied  every  deficiency  and  symmetrized  every  dispropor- 
tion. .  .  .  Lie  had  in  him  a  salient,  living  spring  of  generous  and 
noble  action.  ...  At  this  urgent  moment  the  loss  of  a  finished 
man  is  not  easily  supplied.'' 
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ROBERT  EMMET 

CHAPTER  I 

THE    EARLY    LIFE    OF    ROBERT  EMMET 


ROBERT  EMMET,  the 
youngest  son  of  Dr 
Robert  Emmet,  was  born 
in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1778. 
He  was  sent,  at  an  early  age, 
to  Oswald's  School,  in  Dop- 
ping's  Court,  off  Golden  Lane, 
near  Bride  Street  ;  a  rather 
celebrated  school,  at  that  day, 
for  mathematics .  Subsequently 
he  was  placed  at  the  well-known 
school  of  Samuel  White,  of 
Grafton  Street,  and  was  after- 
wards under  the  care  of  Rev. 
Mr  Lewis,  of  Camden  Street. 

He  entered  Trinity  College 
the  7th  of  October,  1793,  at  the 
age  of  15  years,  according  to 
the  entry  of  the  college  book 
of.  admission.  His  tutor  was 
the  Rev.  Mr  Graves  ;  his  col- 
lege course,  like  that  of  his 
brothers,  vvas  brilliant.  He 
obtained  several  prizes,  and 
went  through  his  studies  with 
great  eclat.  He  showed  in 
early  life  great  aptitude  for  the 
exact  sciences,  and  his  pre- 
dilection for  mathematics  and 
chemistry  continued  during  his 
hfe. 


Robert  Emmet  in  early  life 
studied  chemistry,  and  mani- 
fested a  great  taste  for  that 
science.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  making  chemical  experi- 
ments in  his  father's  house  on 
a  large  scale  ;  and  during  a 
sojourn  of  several  weeks  of  Mr 
John  Patten,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  T.  A.  Emmet,  Robert 
used  to  be  assisted  on  many 
occasions  by  him. 

On  one  occasion,  however, 
he  nearly  became  a  victim  to 
his  ardour  in  his  favourite 
pursuit.  After  Mr  Patten  had 
retired  to  rest  one  night,  Robert 
Emmet  had  applied  himself  to 
the  solution  of  a  very  difficult 
problem  in  Friend's  Algebra. 
A  habit  which  he  never  re- 
linquished when  deeply  en- 
gaged in  thought,  that  of  biting 
his  nails,  was  the  cause  of  the 
accident  which  proved  nearly 
fatal  to  him  on  the  occasion  in 
question.  He  was  seized  with 
most  violent  inward  pains  ; 
those  pains  were  the  effects  of 
poison.  He  had  been  manipu- 
lating corrosive  sublimate,  and 
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had  unconsciousl}^  on  putting 
his  fingers  to  his  mouth,  taken 
internally  some  portion  of  the 
poison. 

Though  fully  aware  of  the 
cause  of  his  sufferings,  and  of 
the  danger  he  was  in,  he 
abstained  from  disturbing  his 
father,  but  proceeded  to  his 
library,  and  took  down  a 
volume  of  an  Encyclopaedia, 
which  was  in  the  room.  Hav- 
ing   referred    to    the  article 

Poisons,"  he  found  that  chalk 
was  recommended  as  a  prophy- 
lactic in  cases  of  poisoning 
from  corrosive  sublimate.  He 
then  called  to  mind  that  Mr 
Patten  had  been  using  chalk 
with  a  turning  lathe  in  the 
coach  house  ;  he  went  out, 
broke  open  the  coach  house 
door,  and  succeeded  in  finding 
the  chalk,  which  he  made  use 
of,  and  then  set  to  work  again 
at  the  puzzling  question  which 
had  before  baffled  his  endeav- 
ours to  solve. 

In  the  morning,  when  he 
presented  himself  at  the  break- 
fast table,  his  countenance,  to 
use  the  language  of  an  inform- 
ant who  was  present,  looked 
as  small  and  as  yellow  as  an 
orange."  He  acknowledged  to 
this  gentleman  that  he  had 
suffered  all  night  excruciating 
tortures,  and  yet  he  employed 
his  mind  in  the  solution  of  that 
question,  which  the  author  of 
the  work  acknowledged  was 
one  of  extraordinary  difficulty, 
and  he  succeeded  in  his  efforts. 

Robert  Emmet,  in  the  spring 
of  1798,  was  about  20  years  of 
age  ;  his  brother  in  the  month 
of  March  of  that  year  had  been 
arrested  ;  many  of  his  fellow 
students  were  members  of  the 


Society  of  United  Irishmen  ; 
and  several  of  his  brother's 
most  intimate  friends  and 
associates  were  then  his  com- 
panions in  misfortune. 

Whether  Robert  Emmet  was 
a  sworn  member  of  the  Society 
has  not  been  ascertained,  but 
that  he  had  adopted  its  princi- 
ples early  in  that  year,  and  had 
been  freely  communicated  with 
on  subjects  connected  with  its 
affairs  by  persons  implicated 
in  the  latter  there  is  no  doubt. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1798, 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  visita- 
tion at  the  College,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  expulsion,  of 
several  students  charged  with 
treasonable  practices  in  the 
College,  took  place. 

When  several  of  the  students 
had  been  called  before  the 
Chancellor  and  examined  upon 
oath,  Robert  Emmet,  being 
summoned,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
members  of  the  Board  of 
Fellows  denouncing  the  act  of 
demanding  on  oath  information 
from  the  students  tending  to 
inculpate  their  fellow  students, 
and  requiring  of  them  to  dis- 
close the  names  of  such  of  their 
associates  as  were  members  of 
the  Society  of  United  Irishmen. 
He  desired  to  have  his  name 
taken  off  the  books  of  the 
College.  Before  the  letter  was 
forwarded  to  the  Board  he 
showed  it  to  his  father,  and  it 
met  with  his  father's  entire 
approbation. 

This  circumstance  has  not 
been  referred  to  in  any  account 
that  has  been  given  of  the 
transaction,  it  is  stated  on  the 
authority  of  Mr  Patten,  the 
most  intimate  of  all  the  friends 
of  Robert  Emmet.    The  name 
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of  Robert  Emmet,  however, 
without  any  reference  to  this 
proceeding,  appeared,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  the  list  of  expelled 
students. 

Previously  to  the  visita- 
tion," in  April,  1798,  there  had 
been  a  court  of  inquiry,  com- 
posed of  the  senior  fellows  of  the 
University,  into  the  conduct 
of  some  of  the  students,  charged 
with  being  United  Irishmen, 
in  November,  1797,  which 
ended  in  the  expulsion  of  two 
students,  Messrs  Ardagh  and 
Power.  Moore  has  confounded 
the  dates  of  the  two  investiga- 
tions. 

Immediately  after  th-e  ex- 
pulsion, several  affairs  of  honour 
arose  out  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  first  investigation  in  No- 
vember, 1797.  A  duel  w^as 
fought  between  Mr  Ardagh 
and  Mr  A.  C.  Macartney,  sub- 
sequently Rector  of  Antrim,  a 
son  of  the  Rev.  George  Macart- 
ney, of  Antrim,  of  some 
celebrity  in  connection  with 
the  case  of  William  Orr.  Mr. 
Ardagh  charged  Mr,  Macartney 
with  being  one  of  the  informers 
against  him  in  the  late  pro- 
ceedings which  terminated  in 
his  expulsion.  The  parties  ex- 
changed shots  without  effect. 
In  the  accounts  of  this  duel  in 
The  Press,  it  is  stated  that  Mr 
Macartney  admitted  to  Mr 
Ardagh' s  friend  that  he  had 
given  the  information  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  College  visitation  of 
April,  1798,  which  involved 
Robert  Emmet  in  all  the  fatal 
consequences  of  the  expulsion 
of  nineteen  of  his  fellow  col- 
legians— which  brought  ruin 
on  his  prospects,  disqualified 


him  for  the  learned  profession, 
and,  hy  disappointing  his  hopes 
of  attaining  eminence  or  dis- 
tinction in  any  profession 
worthy  of  his  talents  or  his 
ambition,  may  be  reasonably 
considered  as  having  had  a 
mighty  influence  on  his  sub- 
sequent political  opinions,  and 
his  engagement  in  that  con- 
spiracy which  terminated  so 
fatally  for  him. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance 
that  the  two  published  com- 
munications of  the  students  of 
Trinity  College,  which  appeared 
in  newspapers  of  the  day,  and 
were  the  immediate  cause  of 
that  visitation,  were  the  com- 
positions of  two  college  lads 
who  escaped  expulsion  and 
remained  undiscovered  as  the 
authors  of  those  compositions. 

One  of  them  in  after  life 
became  the  friend  and  favourite 
companion  of  the  most  eminent 
political  man  of  all  parties  of 
his  time,  had  a  pension  from 
the  State,  and  died  with  the 
renown  of  being  the  first  lyrical 
poet  of  the  age  —  Thomas 
Moore.  The  other  young 
revolutionist  with  the  pen  be- 
came a  barrister  of  conservative 
opinions,  a  writer  of  some 
eminence  in  Tory  periodicals, 
and  of  a  very  popular  detached 
production  entitled  Ireland 
Sixty  Years  Ago,''  wherein  the 
leading  men  of  1798  and  most 
of  the  expelled  students  above 
referred  to  and  their  revolu- 
tionary principles  were  repro- 
bated and  denounced  in  very 
unmeasured  terms  of  repre- 
hension. That  gentleman  was 
the  late  Councillor  Walsh. 

In  one  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  time  we  find  the  following 
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notice  : — On  the  21st  of  April, 
Lord  Chancellor  Clare  finished 
his  visitation  of  the  College. 
Dr  Stokes  was  suspended  for 
three  years — so  far  as  to  be 
unqualified  for  admission  to  the 
rank  of  junior  fellow,  if  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  that  period 
— the  pupils  he  had  at  present 
w^ere  taken  from  him,  and  he 
was  not  permitted  in  that  term 
to  receive  any  more  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  three  years  if  any 
impropriety    of    conduct  at- 


tached to  his  character  he  was 
then  to  be  expelled. 

It  was  clearly  proved  on 
the  examination  that  Lord 
Moira  received  the  information 
embodied  in  his  recent  motion, 
relative  to  the  alleged  cruelties 
and  tortures  inflicted  on  the 
people  from  Dr  Stokes.  Nine- 
teen students,  scholars,  and 
sizars,  were  expelled,  and  of  that 
number  four,  it  was  said,  were 
to  be  prosecuted  for  seditious 
practices." 


CHAPTER  II 

ROBERT  EMMET  AND  THE  UNITED  IRISHMEN 


WHATEVER  was  the 
nature  of  the  plans 
into  which  some  of 
the  imprisoned  leaders  entered, 
who  were  confined  in  Newgate 
and  Kilmainham,  when  the 
faith  of  Government  was  broken 
with  them,  Robert  Emmet 
certainly  was  cognisant  of  them 
and  had  been  employed  as  the 
messenger  and  confidential 
agent  on  some  occasions,  when 
the  affairs  in  hand  were  deemed 
of  great  importance 

It  is  said  that  when  he  visited 
his  brother  at  Fort  George  in 
1800  there  were  serious  differen- 
ces among  the  State  prisoners, 
especially  between  Arthur 
O'Connor  and  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet.  There  were  two  par- 
ties in  Fort  George,  and  the 
divisions  were,  if  not  caused, 
certainly  kept  up,  by  secret 
communications  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  everything  that  went 
on  in  the  prison,  that  must 
have  been  made  by  someone  of 
their  own  body. 

It  was  not  known,  however, 
that  the  traitor  to  his  fellow 
prisoners  was  a  Northern  gen- 
tleman of  great  fame  for  his 
blustering  patriotism  in  the 
North  in  1797  and  early  part 
of  1798,  Mr  Samuel  Turner,  of 
Newry.  During  the  whole 
period  of  his  imprisonment  at 


Fort  George,  Mr  Samuel  Turner 
corresponded  with  Mr  Pitt,  and 
afterwards  performed  in  secret 
the  duties  of  a  spy  of  the  British 
Government  on  the  United  Irish- 
men who  sojourned  in  Hamburg 
or  passed  through  that  place. 

About  the  same  time  as  the 
visit  of  Robert  to  his  brother, 
Mr  Patten  received  a  letter 
from  T.A.  Emmet  desiring  him 
to  bring  a  certain  case  of 
duelling  pistols  with  him  to 
Fort  George  when  he  was 
coming  there  ;  and  accordingly 
the  pistols  were  brought  by  Mr 
Patten.  But  happily  the 
necessity  for  their  use  was 
obviated  by  the  previous  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  Robert  Emmet 
to  allay  the  angry  feelings  that 
were  then  subsisting  between 
the  parties  above  referred  to. 

Robert  Emmet  had  a  singu- 
lar talent  for  composing  diffi- 
culties and  making  people  who 
spoke  harshly  and  thought 
unkindly  of  one  another  ac- 
quainted with  each  other's  good 
qualities,  and  thereby  causing 
them  to  come  to  terms  of 
accommodation. 

Robert  Emmet  passed  sev- 
eral months  of  the  years  1800 
and  t8oi  on  the  Continent  and 
Peninsula,  the  greater  part  of 
that  time  on  the  tour  in  which 
he  visited  the  south  of  France, 
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Switzerland,  and  some  parts  of 
Spain.  On  his  return  from 
this  tour  he  visited  Amsterdam 
and  Brussels,  where  his  brother, 
T.  A.  Emmet,  had  been  sojourn- 
ing since  his  liberation  from 
Fort  George,  and  banishment 
in  June,  1802. 

A  letter  was  written  by  T.  A. 
Emmet  to  his  friend  and  fellow 
student  in  Edinburgh,  the  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  the  breach  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  respect  to  the  State 
prisoners  then  confined  in  Fort 
George  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
attention  in  as  much  as  that 
violation  of  faith  furnished 
(in  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  those  persons)  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  renewal  of  their 
efforts  on  their  arrival  in 
France,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  designs. 

The  letters  of  T.  A.  Emmet 
at  this  period  established  the 
fact  that  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1802  the  leading 
United  Irishmen  then  on  the 
Continent,  in  the  event  of  a 
rupture  between  France  and 
England,  were  bent  on  renew- 
ing their  efforts,  and  that  they 
looked  upon  the  struggle  in 
Ireland  as  suspended  but  not 
relinquished.  This  fact  is  suffi- 
ciently explanatory  of  the 
nature  of  Robert  Emmet's 
mission. 

The  following  dates  of  the 
movements  of  his  brother  and 
himself  will  tend  to  show  the 
connection  referred  to,  and 
T.  A.  Emmet  passed  the  winter 
of  1802  at  Brussels.  He  was 
visited  at  Amsterdam  by  his 
brother  Robert,  accompanied 
by  Hugh  Wilson,  about  the 


month  of  August,  the  same 
year,  a  little  later,  and  for  the 
last  time  at  Brussels,  and  did 
not  go  to  Paris  until  the  spring 
of  1803. 

A  part  of  the  autumn  of  1802 
was  passed  in  Paris  by  Robert 
Emmet  ;  and  there  is  evidence, 
in  letters  of  his  brother,  that 
his  proceedings  there  and  his 
intentions  were  known  to  the 
latter. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  between 
Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand, 
and  France,  Spain,  and  Holland 
on  the  other,  was  signed  at 
Amiens  27th  March,  1802.  It 
was  very  evident  from  the 
beginning  of  the  negotiations 
for  peace  that  there  was  no 
confidence  on  the  part  of 
either  Government  in  the  sin- 
cerit}^  of  the  intention  of  the 
other  to  maintain  it. 

The  Ministry  in  England 
was  pressed — by  public  opinion 
and  by  its  expression  in  Par 
liament — to  affect  to  make 
overtures  for  peace,  and  even- 
tually peace  itself.  Bonaparte 
was  consolidating  his  plans  for 
his  own  aggrandisement,  and 
required  a  breathing  time  to 
combine  and  to  accomplish 
them. 

The  destruction  of  the  French 
fleet,  moreover,  had  rendered 
it  necessary  to  make  the  re- 
quisite preparations  to  provide 
and  to  equip  another.  This 
required  time  ;  and  none  was 
certainly  lost  by  Bonaparte — 
for  from  the  beginning  of  the 
peace,  naval  preparations  of 
considerable  magnitude  were 
actively  going  on  at  Brest  and 
other  ports. 

The  United  Irishmen  in  Paris 
stood  in  the  same  obnoxious 
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relation  to  British  interests 
which  the  emigrees  in  London 
did  to  those  of  France,  or 
rather,  of  its  Ruler.  How  it  was 
possible  for  the  leaders  of  the 
United  Irishmen  to  place  any 
trust  in  Bonaparte's  faith  or 
friendly  feelings  to  their  cause 
is  indeed  surprising.  Robert 
Emmet  of  all  those  leaders  who 
were  then  sojourning  in  France 
appears  to  have  been  the  one 
who  most  distrusted  Bona- 
parte's intentions  in  regard  to 
Ireland. 

Previous  to  his  departure  he 
had  an  interview  with  Bona- 
parte ;  the  nature  of  it  was 
such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on 
his  mind  that  peace  was  des- 
tined to  be  of  short  duration, 
that  hostilities  would  com- 
mence before  the  month  of 
August,  1803,  and  that  the 
invasion  of  England  would  take 
place  in  the  course  of  that 
month. 

He  told  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  in  Ireland,  a 
gentleman  whose  veracity  can 
be  relied  on  implicitly — Mr 
Patten — that  his  interview 
with  Bonaparte  had  left  an 
unfavourable  impression  on  his 
mind  of  the  character  of  the 
First  Consul ;  that  he  had  been 
referred  by  Bonaparte  to 
Talleyrand  and  had  several 
interviews  with  the  latter,  of 
whose  intentions  towards  Ire- 
land he  thought  not  more 
favourably  than  of  those  of  his 
master,  and  of  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  things 
there  he  could  say  but  little  to 
its  advantage. 

He  thought  however  that 
Talleyrand  rather  desired  the 
establishment  of  an  indepen- 


dent republic  in  Ireland  and 
Bonaparte  did  not.  The  only 
object  of  the  latter  he  believed 
was  to  aggrandize  France  and  to 
damage  England,  and,  so  far 
as  that  object  went,  to  wish 
well  to  any  effort  in  Ireland 
that  might  be  ancillary  to  his 
purpose. 

He  thought  however  that 
Bonaparte,  seeing  that  war 
was  inevitable,  was  sincere  in 
the  purpose  he  expressed  of 
making  a  descent  on  England 
the  earliest  possible  moment 
after  war  had  been  declared  ; 
and  that  event  he  was  led  to 
believe  was  likely  to  take  place 
before  many  months  should 
have  elapsed. 

England  and  France  from 
the  middle  of  March,  1803, 
were  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
parations for  war.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  middle  of  May 
that  acts  of  hostility  were 
committed  on  the  merchant 
vessels  of  both  countries  on  the 
coasts  of  France  and  England. 

An  Order  of  Council  dated 
i6th  May,  1803  (the  morning 
of  the  French  Ambassador's 
departure  from  London)  ap- 
peared in  the  London  Gazette 
directing  reprisals  against 
French  ships  and  merchandise 
and  also  an  embargo  on  all 
vessels  of  the  French  and 
Batavian  Repubhcs.  On  the 
1 8th  the  King  issued  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  France. 

A  number  of  intercepted 
English  letters  found  on  board 
the  East  Indiaman  Admiral 
Aplin,  captured  by  the  French, 
and  published  in  the  Moniteur 
by  the  Government,  afford 
ample  proof  of  the  panic  which 
prevailed  in  England  and  of 
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the  expectation  of  invasion 
that  was  general  at  that  period. 
Very  serious  apprehensions 
were  expressed  in  these  letters 
of  the  results  of  an  invasion  in 
Ireland.  It  was  stated  in  a 
letter  of  Lord  Charles  Bentinck 
to  his  brother  the  Governor  of 
Madras  :  If  Ireland  be  not 
attended  to,  it  will  be  lost  : 
these  rascals  "  (an  endearing, 
familiar,  gentlemanlike  way  of 
calling  the  people  of  Ireland), 

are  as  ripe  as  ever  for  re- 
bellion.'* 

The  other  letters  captured 
were  of  the  same  purport,  and 
all  were  previous  to  the  attempt 
of  Robert  Emmet,  which  was 
made  on  23rd  July.  These 
letters  were  evidently  written 
by  persons  connected  with  the 
Government  or  with  persons 
holding  high  situations  imder 
the  Government,  and  we  see 
that  they  entertained  the  opin- 
ion which  has  been  hitherto 
set  dowm  as  a  chimerical  one — 
that  on  which  Robert  Emmet 
acted  —  namely,  that  there 
would  be  an  invasion  of  some 
part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
and  that  the  people  in  Ireland 
would  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity. 

Arthur  O'Connor,  in  speak- 
ing of  some  of  the  United  Irish 
leaders  who  were  in  Paris  in 
1802-3,  says  :  These  were 
persons  who  were  opposed  to 
him  (O'Connor),  who  had  com- 
munications with  France,  and 
this  party  was  reorganized  at 
Paris  in  1803.  Their  plans  were 
connected  with  Robert  Em- 
met's plot  but  were  not  com- 
municated to  him,  they  were 
divulged  to  him  by  the  French 
Government.     The  person  in 


this  party  in  Paris  who  had 
most  influence  .  was  Russell. 
Bonaparte,  in  conversing  with 
General  O'Connor,  expressed 
himself  unfavourably  of  the 
attempt  and  of  those  engaged 
in  it." 

The  United  Irishmen,  it  must 
be  added,  who  had  been  in 
communication  with  him,  ex- 
pressed themselves  no  less  un- 
favourably of  him. 

Copy  of  a  memoraiidtim  respect- 
ing  Robert  Emmet.,  found 
among  Macneven's  papers. 

In  1802,  when  T.  A.  Emmet 
arrived  in  Brussels  from  Ham- 
burg, his  brother  Robert  came 
to  meet  him  from  Paris,  and 
stayed  there  until  towards 
November,  when  he  returned 
to  his  family  in  Ireland.  At 
the  time  he  was  in  Brussels,  he 
(Robert)  had  no  knowledge  of 
any  design  being  then  enter- 
tained in  Ireland  to  make 
another  attempt  to  throw  off 
the  British  yoke  ;  but  com- 
munications were  soon  made 
to  him  when  in  Dublin,  sup- 
ported by  returns  and  details 
which  gave  him  assurance  that 
the  population  of  seventeen 
counties  would  be  brought  to 
act,  if  only  one  successful  effort 
were  made  in  the  Metropolis, and 
to  secure  this,  select  bodies  of 
men  were  to  arrive  unknown  in 
the  city  from  different  quarters. 

It  was  hard  to  reject  the 
proposition  of  taking  part  in 
the  enterprise,  and  difficult  to 
attain  any  other  knowledge  of 
the  reality  of  the  means  than 
what  was  furnished  by  the 
persons  who  projected,  pro- 
posed, and  were  to  be  per- 
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formers  in  the  proposed  under- 
taking. There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  great  part  of  the  country 
would  have  risen,  and  were 
prepared  to  do  so  if  Dubhn  had 
been  carried,  and  in  that  event 
the  war  would  have  been 
general  in  less  than  a  week. 

Robert  Emmet's  design 
was  then  based  on  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  speedy  rupture  of  the 
amicable  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  on 
the  knowledge  of  extensive 
naval  preparations  in  the  north- 
ern seaports  of  France,  and  the 
impression  left  on  his  mind  by 
his  interview  with  Bonaparte, 
and  his  frequent  communica- 
tions with  Talleyrand,  that 
those  preparations  were  for  an 
invasion  of  England,  which 
was  likely  to  be  attempted  in 
August,  1803  ;  on  the  know- 
ledge communicated  to  him  by 
Dowdall  of  a  movement  being 
determined  on  by  the  secret 
society  of  England  with  which 
Colonel  Despard  was  con- 
nected ;  on  the  assurance  of 
support  and  pecuniary  assist- 
ance from  very  influential  per- 
sons in  Ireland ;  and,  lastly, 
on  the  concurrence  of  several 
of  the  Irish  leaders  in  Paris. 

"  The  late  Lord  Cloncurry 
stated  that  he  dined  in  com- 
pany with  Robert  Emmet  and 
Surgeon  Lawless  the  day  before 
the  departure  of  the  former  for 
Ireland.  '  Emmet  spoke  of  his 
plans  with  extreme  enthusiasm; 
his  features  glowed  with  excite- 
ment, the  perspiration  burst 
through  the  pores  and  ran 
down  his  forehead.' 

"  Lawless  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  intentions 


and  thought  favourably  of 
them  ;  but  Lord  Cloncurry  con- 
sidered the  plans  impracticable 
and  was  opposed  to  them. 

Dr  Macneven^  Hugh  Wil- 
son, Russell,  Byrne,  William 
and  Thomas  Corbett,  Hamilton 
and  Sweeney,  were  intimate 
and  confidential  friends  of 
Robert  Emmet,  as  well  as  of 
his  brother — several  of  them, 
there  is  positive  proof,  con- 
curred in  the  attempt. 

All  of  them  it  may  be 
supposed  were  cognisant  of  it. 
All  their  friends  were  agreed 
on  one  point,  that  the  project  did 
not  originate  with  Robert  Emmet, 

He  set  out  for  Ireland  in 
the  beginning  of  October,  1802, 
and  arrived  in  Dublin  in  the 
course  of  the  same  month.  His 
brother,  Thomas  Addis,  was 
then  in  Brussels.  One  of  his 
letters  was  dated  from  that 
city  in  November  of  that  year. 
In  the  spring  of  1803  he  was  in 
Paris  with  his  family,  and  when 
hostilities  had  broken  out  in 
the  month  of  May,  was  in  com- 
munication with  Talleyrand, 
and  soon  after  with  Bonaparte. 

If  men  like  Thomas  A. 
Emmet  and  Dr  Macneven  were 
for  a  short  time  imposed  upon 
by  the  duplicity  and  artifice  of 
the  First  Consul,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  many  of  their 
associates  were  likewise  de- 
luded by  them.  But  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstance 
connected  with  this  subject  is 
that  the  youngest  of  them  all — 
Robert  Emmet — was  the  per- 
son the  most  doubtful  among 
them  of  the  sincerity  of  Bona- 
parte's professions  and  of  his 
fair  intentions  for  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  III 


ROBERT    EMMET  RETURNS 

IN  the  month  of  March, 
1798,  the  Government  was 
in  possession  of  the  secrets 
of  the  organization  of  the 
Society  of  United  Irishmen, 
and  had  the  leaders  and  princi- 
pal members  of  the  executive 
directory  in  their  power.  Mr 
Thomas  Reynolds  had  "  made 
the  atonement for  his  treasons 
— of  one  category — and  having 
thus  made  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
the  Government  desired  to 
have  his  information  corrobor- 
ated by  the  testimony  of  men 
worthy  of  belief. 

They,  therefore,  entered  into 
the  compact  with  the  State 
prisoners,  all  of  whom  com- 
pUed  with  the  obligations  they 
had  contracted  for  the  fulfil- 
ment. The  Government  un- 
fortunately violated  the  terms 
they  had  undertaken  to  carry 
into  effect,  namely,  the  libera- 
tion of  the  State  prisoners, 
coupled  with  the  condition  of 
exile.  The  refusal  of  the 
American  Minister  in  London 
to  sanction  the  State  prisoners 
being  sent  to  America,  was 
made  a  pretext  for  their  pro- 
longed detention. 

When  the  time  had  come  for 
earrying  into  effect  the  terms 
of  the  compact,  and  the  Govern- 
ment plainly  manifested  their 
intention  of  violating  them,  by 


TO    IRELAND  FROM  FRANCE 

still  detaining  the  State  prison- 
ers in  confinement,  and  re- 
moving them  to  Fort  George, 
renewed  communications  im- 
mediately resulted  with  the 
accredited  agent  of  the  United 
Irishmen  in  Paris  and  with 
members  of  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen  who  t^ad  es- 
caped to  the  Continent,  and 
were  then  sojourning  in  Ham- 
burg and  Paris. 

The  English  Government 
might  have  been  spared  a  great 
deal  of  the  difficulties  it  had  to 
encounter  with  French  diplom- 
acy in  the  latter  part  of  1802 
and  the  beginning  of  1803  were 
it  not  for  the  renewed  efforts 
of  the  emissaries  and  agents  of 
the  United  Irishmen  in  France. 

An  Englishman  of  the  name 
of  Lawrence — a  very  worthy 
and  honest  man — who  had  been 
in  France  all  through  the 
Revolution,  in  1802  was  settled 
at  Andemar,  between  Caen  and 
Honfieur,  in  Normandy,  where 
he  carried  on  the  business  of  a 
tanner.  In  the  year  above 
mentioned  he  stated  to  Mr 
M' Henry,  of  Paris,  that  a 
stranger  came  to  his  house  on  a 
cold  winter's  night  and  asked 
for  shelter,  saying  that  he  had 
been  travelling  on  foot  and  had 
lost  his  way. 

That  stranger  turned  out  to 
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be  Robert  Emmet.  He  was 
hospitably  received  by  Mr  Law- 
rence, and  after  a  day  or  two 
his  desperate  enterprise  was 
disclosed  to  the  latter,  who  did 
all  that  was  in  his  power  to 
dissuade  him  from  it.  Emmet 
remained  with  him  for  some 
weeks,  and  during  that  time 
was  dressed  as  a  working  man, 
and  seldom  ventured  abroad 
in  order  to  avoid  the  notice  of 
his  countrymen. 

At  length  he  embarked  at 
Honfleur-for  England,  and  Mr 
Lawrence  heard  no  more  of  him 
till  the  tidings  came  of  his 
arrest  and  execution.  It  would 
appear  that  poor  Emmet's 
usual  power  of  fascinating  those 
who  came  in  contact  with  him 
was  felt  by  Lawrence,  who 
never  spoke  of  him  but  in 
terms  of  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion and  affection. 

Robert  Emmet,  on  his  arrival 
in  Dublin  in  October,  1802,  was 
soon  in  communication  wdth 
several  of  the  leaders  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the 
former  rebeUion.  He  was  hke- 
wise  in  communication  with 
some  very  influential  persons 
who  were  cognisant  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  leaders,  and 
who  promoted  their  views  and 
directed  their  movements  be- 
hind the  curtain. 

There  is  a  delicacy  to  be 
observed  with  respect  to  those 
whose  names  have  not  tran- 
spired hitherto  in  connection 
with  this  subject.  There  is, 
moreover,  due  deference  to  be 
paid  to  the  wishes  of  persons 
who  were  cognisant  of  Emmet's 
conspiracy,  but  not  actually 
engaged  in  it,  who  desired  to 
be  unknown  as  the  friends  of 


Robert  Emmet  —  persons  to 
whom  their  country  in  other 
emergencies  has  been  under 
deep  obligations. 

There  is  justice,  however,  due 
to  the  character  of  Robert 
Emmet ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
give  any  information  of  an 
authentic  kind  that  may  be 
legitimately  used,  tending  to 
show  that  his  enterprise  had 
not  been  communicated  only 
to  a  few  desparadoes,  men  of  no 
rank,  character,  or  station  in 
Society  ;  but  had  been  made 
known  to  men  of  distinction, 
of  cool  reflection  ;  to  some  men 
also  possessed  of  considerable 
wealth. 

In  October,  1802,  Robert 
Emmet  dined  at  Mr  John 
Keogh's,  of  Mount  Jerome, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
Dublin,  in  the  company  of 
John  Philpot  Curran. 

The  conservation  turned  on 
the  political  state  of  the  country 
— on  the  disposition  of  the 
people  with  respect  to  a  re- 
newal of  the  struggle.  Robert 
Emmet  spoke  with  great  ve- 
hemence and  energy  in  favour 
of  the  probability  of  success  in 
the  event  of  another  effort  being 
made.  John  Keogh  asked,  in 
case  it  were,  how  many  counties 
did  he  think  would  rise  ? 

The  question  was  one  of 
facts  and  figures.  Robert 
Emmet  replied  that  nineteen 
counties  could  be  relied  on  : 
and  turning  to  Curran  he  said, 
"  Would  you  say  an  attempt 
should  not  be  made  with  less  ?" 

Curran,  after  a  momentary 
pause  :  No  :  if  there  were  two 
counties  that  could  be  thor- 
oughly depended  upon,  I  would 
think  about  it." 
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A  month  before  the  out- 
break, notice  was  given  to  the 
Government  by  two  members 
of  the  Merchants'  Yeomanry 
Corps,  Messrs  Hawkesley  and 
Rutherford,  respectable  mer- 
chants, who  had  been  deputed 
by  their  corps  to  wait  on  Lord 
Hardwicke  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  intended  revolt.  An 
interview  was  granted,  and 
they  stated  that  their  repre- 
sentations were  not  believed. 

It  was  no  wonder  if  they 
were  not  ;  for  there  probably 
had  not  been  a  week  for  the 
IcLst  half  century  when  the 
Government  had  not  received 
some  alarming  intelhgence  of 
an  intended  disturbance  of  the 
peace — a  tumult,  a  riot,  a  con- 
spiracy of  some  kind,  or  an 
insurrection.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  proofs  on  record  that 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
authorities  (that  is  to  say,  Mr 
Wickham,  the  Chief  Secretary, 
and  Mr  Marsden,  the  Under 
Secretary)  did  know  certainly 
for  four  months  previously  to 
the  outbreak  that  preparations 
were  making  for  an  insurrection. 

The  policy  of  the  British 
Minister  seems  to  have  been  to 
allow  the  conspiracy  to  go  on 
of  which  he  held  the  threads 
in  his  hand,  and,  therefore, 
could  eventually  count  on  its 
defeat  in  order  to  derive  the 
benefit  which  would  accrue 
from  the  suppression  of  an 
abortive  insurrection,  and  thus 
deter  the  people  from  a  similar 
attempt  at  a  moment  more 
unfavourable  for  England  to 
cope  with  it — the  moment  so 
long  apprehended  of  an  in- 
vasion of  some  part  of  the 
United    Kingdom.  Castle- 


reagh's  practised  hand  was 
manifest  enough  in  this  pro- 
cedure of  1803. 

In  the  Government  paper, 
The  Freeman's  Journal,  of  19th 
July,  1803,  there  is  an  account 
of  a  very  strange  circumstance 
that  took  place  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  17th  inst.,  about 
4  o'clock  a.m. 

Two  men  were  stopped  by 
the  watchman  in  Patrick  Street 
carrying  a  cask.  On  their  way 
to  the  watch-house  these  men 
asked  to  be  brought  to  some 
place  near  New  Row,  where  all 
things  would  be  satisfactorily 
explained.  They  were  brought 
to  the  door  of  one  Palmer,  a 
retailer  of  spirits,  corner  of 
New  Row,  and  while  the  watch- 
men were  rapping  at  the  door 
the  two  men  having  thrown 
down  the  cask,  ran  off  and 
escaped. 

The  cask  was  broken  by  the 
fall — some  gunflints  and  iron 
rings,  loose  powder  and  ball 
cartridges  fell,  and  the  cart- 
ridges were  made  up  in  parcels 
of  twelve  rounds.  The  watch- 
men, on  their  way  to  the 
watch-house  with  their  cap- 
ture, were  assailed  by  a  mob 
of  about  two  hundred,  and  the 
cask  with  the  ammunition  was 
rescued. 

On  the  night  before,  namely, 
on  the  i6th  July,  1803,  the 
Freeman's  Journal  of  the  19th 
further  states  that  an  explosion 
of  gunpowder  took  place  in 
Patrick  Street,  and  goes  on  to 
describe  all  the  circumstances. 
The  Freeman  ends  its  account 
of  the  two  occurrences  above 
mentioned  in  these  words  : — 
From  further  investiga- 
tions which  are  to  take  place 
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in  this  ver}^  extraordinary  affair 
it  will  no  doubt  appear  that 
this  has  been  a  very  fortunate 
discovery." 

We  need  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  attention  of  the 
Government  was  turned  to 
Robert  Emmet  even  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  explosion  in 
Patrick  Street,  and  that  in- 
quiries were  actively  made 
after  him.  But  we  may  well 
be  surprised  to  find  the 
provost  of  Trinity  College,  the 
Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Elrington, 
D.D.,  acting  the  part  of  a 
common  setter  of  police,  and 
communicating  to  Town  Major 
Sirr  the  marks,  signs,  and 
tokens,  b}^  which  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  pupils 
of  that  University  was  to  be 
recognized,  apprehended,  and 
hanged  in  due  season. 

The  following  is  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Elrington, 
D.D.,  provost  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, to  Major  Sirr  : — 

yth  June,  1803. 

Dear  Sir, — Miss  Bell  hav- 
ing mentioned  to  me  that  you 
wished  for  a  description  of 
Robert  Emmet,  I  send  the  best 
I  can  get  of  what  he  was  five 
years  ago.  I  know  no  person 
who  can  give  you  an  account  of 
the  alteration  that  ma}^  have 
taken  place  in  his  figure  since. 

Believe  me,  etc., 

Thomas  Elrington." 

"  In  1798,  was  near  20  years 
of  age  ;  of  an  ugly,  sour 
countenance  ;  small  eyes,  but 
not  near-sighted  ;  a  dirty 
brownish  complexion  ;  about 
5  foot  6  inches  high  ;  rather 
thin  than  fat,  but  not  of  an 


emaciated  figure — on  the  con- 
trary, somewhat  broad  made  ; 
walks  briskly,  but  does  not 
swing  his  arms." 

When  Robert  Emmet  arrived 
in  Dublin  in  1802  from  the 
Continent,  his  father  and 
mother  were  residing  at  Casino, 
near  Miltown.  There  Robert 
remained  for  some  weeks  in 
seclusion,  and  evidently  with 
good  reasons  for  it.  The  town 
residence  of  Dr  Emmet  had 
been  given  up. 

Dr  Emmet  had  a  country 
seat  near  Dublin,  at  Clon- 
skeagh,  on  the  Dundrum  Road, 
not  far  from  Miltown,  which  is 
now  in  possession  of  Mr  Meldon. 
In  this  house  Robert  Emmet 
for  some  time  managed  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
authorities  subsequently  to  his 
arrival  from  the  Continent — 
for  even  then  it  seemed  he  was 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
Government. 

The  fact  of  Dr.  Emmet's 
house  near  Miltown,  Casino, 
being  visited  and  searched  was 
correctly  stated  by  Murray — 
but  it  was  not  in  1803  nor  by 
Major  Sirr  ;  it  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  1802,  and  the  person 
who  visited  the  house  and 
searched  the  premises  was 
Major  Swan. 

This  is  stated  on  the  author- 
ity of  Mr  Patten,  who  has  said 
that  he  was  then  staying  at 
Casino.  Major  Swan  came 
there  late  in  the  day,  saw  Dr 
Emmet,  and  asked  to  see  his 
son  Robert. 

Dr  Emmet  said  that  he  had 
gone  into  town  early  that 
morning.  Major  Swan  looked 
into  some  rooms  on  the  ground 
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floor,  but  merely,  as  it  seemed, 
pro  forma  ;  he  conducted  him- 
self in  the  most  gentlemanly 
manner,  and  when  he  was 
going  away  he  said  in  a  low 
tone,  I  am  very  glad  I  did 
not  find  your  son  Robert  at 
home/' 

When  asked  if  Dr  Emmet 
knew  what  was  going  on  at 
that  time — namely  ,  that  Robert 
was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy, — 
Mr  Patten  replied  he  was  quite 
sure  Dr  Emmet  knew  nothing 
of  it.  He  thought  it  very 
likely,  whenever  war  broke  out 
again  between  England  and 
France,  that  Ireland  would  be 
invaded  and  T.  Addis  and  his 
associates  would  be  connected 
with  the  invasion  ;  but  of  the 
actual  ^  conspiracy  in  which 
Robert  was  engaged  he  had  no 
knowledge. 

Dr  Emmet  had  strange  no- 
tions about  Robert.  He  fre- 
quently spoke  to  Mr  Patten  of 
the  difference  of  manner  and 
appearance  of  Robert  from  his 
brothers.  He  had  not  the 
gravity  and  sedateness  of 
Temple  and  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet ;  his  boyishness  of  air 
and  apparent  unfitness  for 
society,  or  unwilhngness  to 
engage  in  active  intercourse 
with  men  of  the  world,  made 
the  poor  old  Doctor  uneasy 
about  Robert's  destiny. 

The  following  account  is 
taken  word  for  word  from  a 
statement  by  Mr  Patten  : — 

On  one  occasion  when  Dr 
Emmet  was  talking  in  this 
strain  at  Casino  to  Mr  Patten, 
the  latter  said  that  he  attri- 
buted the  peculiarities  noticed 
by  the  Doctor  to  the  extreme 
diffidence  of  Robert — he  vvas 


so  modest,  reserved,  and  re- 
tiring, that  he  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  his  own  powers. 

The  old  Doctor  said  such 
was  not  the  case  when  Robert's 
mind  was  made  up  on  any 
point — he  had  no  difiidence, — 
no  distrust — no  fear  of  himself. 
If  Robert,"  said  his  father, 
was  looking  out  of  that  win- 
dow and  saw  a  regiment  pass- 
ing by  that  was  about  to  be 
reviewed,  and  was  informed 
the  colonel  had  just  fallen  from 
his  horse,  and  was  incapaci- 
tated for  his  duty,  and  it  was 
intimated  to  him  that  he  might 
take  the  colonel's  place  and  put 
his  taste  for  the  reading  of 
military  tactics  and  evolutions 
to  the  test,  Robert  would 
quietly  take  his  ha.t,  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  regiment 
and  give  the  necessary  com- 
mands without  any  misgiv- 
ings. ..." 

When  Mr  Patten  was  asked 
what  this  kind  of  self-confidence 
arose  from — was  it  from  van- 
ity ? — was  Robert  personally 
vain  ? — was  he  vain  of  his 
talents — of  his  intellectual  su- 
periority over  others  in  any 
attainment,  in  argument  or 
discourse  ?  Mr  Patten's  answer 
was  in  these  words  : — 

From  vanity  ?  O  dear  no  ! 
— Robert  had  not  a  particle  of 
vanity  in  his  composition.  He 
was  the  most  free  from  self- 
conceit  of  any  man  I  ever  knew. 
You  might  live  with  him  for 
five  years — aye,  for  ten  years — 
in  the  same  house — in  the  same 
room  even,  and  never  discover 
that  he  thought  about  himself 
at  all.  He  was  neither  vain  of 
his  person  nor  his  mind." 
The  monetary  resources  at 
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the  command  of  Robert  Emmet 
when  he  determined  on  going 
to  war  with  Enghsh  power  in 
Ireland  were  very  hmited,  prob- 
ably not  exceeding  £1,500, 
whilst  those  of  the  power 
Robert  Emmet  had  to  contend 
with  were  not  only  vast  but 
could  be  continually  augmented . 

Tv/enty-one  days  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  insurrection  on 
23rd  July,  1803,  the  Govern- 
ment could  count  on  81,785 
effective  men  fit  for  duty," 
and  the  number  on  paper  was 


94,785  ;    and  of  this  number 
the  garrison  of  Dublin -  con- 
sisted of  about  3,000  men." 

It  was  a  formidable  force, 
duly  provided  with  artillery, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  and 
unfailing  resources  at  the  dis- 
posal of  its  commissariat,  to 
take  the  field  against  with 
80  men  in  arms  of  all  weapons, 
a  few  blunderbusses,  no  mus- 
kets, in  different  depots  some 
thousands  of  pikes,  no  artillery 
at  all,  no  commissariat,  no 
military  chest,  j 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  INSURRECTION  OF  1803 


THE  23rd  Juty,  1803,  was 
fixed  upon  by  Robert 
Emmet  for  carr3dng  his 
long  meditated  purpose  into 
effect.  It  was  nine  months 
since  he  had  arrived  in  Ireland 
with  the  design  of  renewing  the 
efforts  of  the  United  Irishmen  ; 
and  however  strenuously  it 
may  be  denied  by  some  amongst 
them  that  the  attempted  in- 
surrection of  1803  was  part  and 
parcel  of  their  system,  Robert 
EmmxCt's  attempt  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  last  effort  of  the 
Society  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
and  the  death-blow  to  its 
objects. 

Emmet's  active  preparations 
had  been  carried  on  from  the 
month  of  March.  The  Govern- 
ment appeared  to  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  their  existence. 
Nevertheless,  events  happened 
which  could  not  leave  them  in 
ignorance  of  machinations 
being  in  progress,  the  aim  of 
which  was  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government. 

On  14th  July,  the  annivers- 
ary of  the  French  Revolution, 
bonfires  were  very  general 
throughout  the  cit}^  There 
was  one  on  Coal  Quay,  opposite 
the  house  of  D.  L.  Redmond, 
and  another  in  Kevin  Street, 
near  the  fountain,  when  mani- 
festations of  a  seditious  kind 


were  made  which  could  not  be 
mistaken. 

The  imprudence  of  this  dis- 
play on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
subordinate  leaders  seems  al- 
most incredible  ;  and  yet  in 
similar  times  and  undertakings, 
where  engagements  of  secrecy 
are  entered  into  to  keep  designs 
against  Government  concealed, 
we  find  men  acting  as  if  they 
had  been  already  relieved  from 
their  obligations — that  success 
was  certain — all  obstacles  had 
been  overcome  —  that  their 
enemies  were  frightened  or  to 
be  frightened  by  a  demonstra- 
tion of  their  forces  in  assem- 
blages of  a  festive  character, 
like  those  of  14th  July,  or  in  a 
procession  like  that  of  The 
great  funeral/'  which  took 
place  not  long  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Rebellion  of  1798. 

The  explosion  which  took 
place  in  the  depot  in  Patrick 
Street  on  i6th  July,  1803,  was 
another  occurrence  which  could 
not  fail  to  excite  the  suspicion 
of  Government  ;  for  the  prem- 
ises were  visited  by  Major  Sirr 
immediately  after  the  occurr- 
ence, and  although  he  did  not 
discover  the  concealed  store  in 
which  the  greater  portion  of 
the  combustible  materials  were 
secreted,  he  discovered  some 
fragments  of  unfinished  wea- 
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pons.  One  of  the  attendants 
of  the  store  who  had  been 
wounded  had  been  taken  to 
hospital  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  authorities. 

Emmet's  object  was  to  defer 
his  attempt  till  the  month  of 
August,  when  he  fully  ex- 
pected England  would  be  in- 
vaded. The  last  occurrence 
determined  him  on  making  an 
immediate  effort.  He  had  pikes 
in  abundance,  a  great  deal  of 
ammunition,  few  fire-arms,  but 
a  variety  of  combustible  ma- 
terials. 

His  principal  magazine  con- 
tained the  following  war-like 
stores  and  implements  :  45  lb. 
of  cannon  powder  in  bundles  ; 
II  boxes  of  fine  powder  ;  100 
bottles  filled  with  powder,  sur- 
rounded with  musket  balls, 
and  covered  with  canvas  ;  246 
hand-grenades  formed  of  ink 
bottles,  filled  with  powder,  and 
encircled  with  buck-shot  ; 
62,000  rounds  of  musket  ball 
cartridge ;  three  bushels  of 
musket  balls  ;  a  quantity  of 
tow  mixed  with  tar  and  gun- 
powder and  other  combustible 
matter,  for  throwing  against 
woodwork,  which,  when  ignited, 
would  cause  an  instantaneous 
conflagration  ;  sky  rockets  and 
other  signals,  etc.  ;  and  false 
beams  filled  with  weapons  ;  a 
number  of  blunderbusses  ;  not 
less  than  eight  or  ten  thousand 
pikes. 

Emmet,  after  the  explosion 
in  Patrick  Street,  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  depot  in  Marshalsea 
Lane.  There  he  lay  at  night 
on  a  mattress  surrounded  by 
all  the  implements  of  death- 
devising  plans,  turning  over 
in  his  mind  all  the  fearful 


chances  of  the  intended  strug- 
gle, well  knowing  that  his  life 
was  at  the  mercy  of  upwards 
of  forty  individuals,  who  had 
been,  or  still  were,  employed 
in  the  depots  :  yet  confident  of 
success,  exaggerating  its  pros- 
pects, extenuating  the  difficul- 
ties which  beset  him,  judging 
of  others  by  himself,  thinking 
associates  honest  who  seemed 
to  be  so,  confiding  in  their 
promises,  and  animated,  or 
rather,  inflamed,  by  a  burning 
sense  of  the  wrongs  of  his 
country,  and  an  enthusiasm  in 
his  devotion  to  what  he  con- 
sidered its  rightful  cause. 

Feelings  such  as  these  had 
taken  possession  of  all  his 
faculties  and  made  what  was 
desirable  seem  not  only  possible 
but  plausible  and  feasible. 

The  following  paper  was 
found  after  the  failure,  in  the 
depot,  in  Emmet's  hand- 
writing : — 

I  have  little  time  to  look 
at  the  thousand  difficulties 
which  still  lie  between  me  and 
the  completion  of  my  wishes  ; 
that  those  difficulties  will  like- 
wise disappear  I  have  ardent 
and  I  trust  rational  hopes  ;  but 
if  it  is  not  to  be  the  case,  I 
thank  God  for  having  gifted  me 
with  a  sanguine  disposition. 
To  that  disposition  I  run  from 
reflection  ;  and  if  my  hopes 
are  without  foundation — if  a 
precipice  is  opening  under  my 
feet  from  which  duty  will  not 
suffer  me  to  run  back,  I  am 
grateful  for  that  sanguine  dis- 
position which  leads  me  to  the 
brink  and  throws  me  down, 
while  my  e3^es  are  still  raised  to 
the  visions  of  happiness  that 
my  fanc}/  formed  in  the  air.'* 
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The  morning  of  the  23rd 
July  found  Emmet  and  the 
leaders  in  whom  he  confided 
not  of  one  mind  :  there  was 
division  in  their  councils,  con- 
fusion in  the  depots,  con- 
sternation among  the  citizens 
who  were  cognisant  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  treachery 
tracking  Robert  Emmet's  foot- 
steps, dogging  him  from  place 
to  place,  unseen,  unsuspected, 
but  perfidy  nevertheless,  em- 
bodied in  the  form  of  patriotism 
emploj^ed  in  deluding  its  victim, 
making  the  most  of  its  foul 
means  of  betra3dng  its  unwary 
victims,  and  counting  already 
on  the  ultimate  reward  of  its 
treachery. 

Portion  after  portion  of  each 
plan  of  Robert  Emmet  was 
defeated,  as  he  imagined,  b}^ 
accident  or  ignorance,  or  neg- 
lect on  the  part  of  his  agent ; 
but  it  never  occurred  to  him 
that  he  was  betrayed,  that 
every  design  of  his  was  frus- 
trated, every  project  neutral- 
ized as  effectually  as  if  an 
enemy  had  stolen  into  the 
camp  of  an  opponent,  seduced 
the  sentinels,  corrupted  the 
guards,  discovered  the  actual 
resources  of  the  party,  be- 
trayed the  plans,  disconcerted 
the  projects  and  then  left  the 
adversary  to  be  forced  into  the 
field,  and  discomfited  there. 

Various  consultations  were 
held  on  the  23rd,  at  the  depot 
in  Thomas  Street,  at  Mr  Long's 
in  Crow  Street,  and  Mr  Allen's 
in  College  Green,  and  great 
diversity  of  opinion  prevailed 
with  respect  to  the  propriety 
of  an  immediate  rising,  or  a 
postponement  of  the  attempt. 

Emmet  and  Allen  were  in 


favour  of  the  former,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  posture  of  their 
affairs,  no  other  course  was 
left,  except  the  total  abandon- 
ment of  their  project,  which  it 
is  only  surprising  had  not  been 
determined  on. 

The  Wicklow  men  under 
Dwyer,  on  whom  great  de- 
pendence was  placed,  had  not 
arrived :  the  man  who  bore 
the  order  to  him  from  Emmet 
neglected  his  duty  and  re- 
mained at  Rathfarnham.  The 
Kildare  men  came  in,  and  were 
informed,  evidently  by  a 
traitor,  that  Emmet  had  post- 
poned his  attempt,  and  they 
went  back  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  Wexford  men  came  in, 
and,  to  the  number  of  two  or 
three  hundred,  remained  in 
town  the  early  part  of  the  night 
to  take  the  part  assigned  to 
them,  but  they  received  no 
orders.  A  large  body  of  men 
were  assembled  at  the  Broad- 
stone,  ready  to  act  when  the 
rocket  signal  agreed  upon 
should  be  given,  but  no  such 
signal  was  made. 

It  is  evident  that  Emmet  to 
the  last  counted  on  large  bodies 
of  men  being  at  his  disposal, 
and  that  he  was  deceived.  At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  he 
had  eighty  men  nominally 
under  his  command,  collected 
in  the  depot  in  Marshalsea 
Lane.  In  the  neighbourhood, 
several  of  the  leaders  were 
assembled  at  Mr  John  Hevey's 
house,  41  Thomas  Court,  and 
refreshments  were  not  wanting, 
while  messages  were  passing 
backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween his  house  and  the  dep6t. 

At  a  pubhc-house  in  Thomap 
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Street  kept  by  John  Rourke, 
there  were  crowds  of  country 
people  drinking  and  smoking 
in  the  highest  spirits,  cracking 
jokes,  and  bantering  one  an- 
other, as  if  the  business  they 
were  about  to  enter  on  was 
a  party  of  pleasure. 

Felix  Rourke  kept  constantly 
passing  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  this  house  and 
his  brother's  dressed  in  plain 
clothes  ;  at  no  period  was  he 
dressed  in  the  rebel  uni  orm, 
as  had  been  sworn  by  the 
approvers  on  his  trial. 

About  nine  o'clock,  when 
Robert  Emmet  was  beginning 
to  ref  ect  on  the  failure  of  all  his 
preparations,  the  holding  back 
of  the  people  on  whom  he 
mainly  reckoned,  Michael  Quig- 
ley  rushed  into  the  depot  and 
gave  an  alarm  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  false  one.   He  said, 

We  are  all  lost,  the  army  is 
coming  upon  us.*' 

Then  it  was  that  Robert 
Emmet  determined  to  meet 
death  in  the  street  rather  than 
wait  to  be  cooped  up  with  his 
followers  in  his  den  and 
massacred  there,  or  captured 
and  reserved  for  the  scaffold. 
He  put  on  his  uniform,  gave 
his  orders  to  distribute  the 
arms,  and,  after  sending  up  a 
single  rocket,  sallied  into 
Thomas  Street  with  about 
eighty  men,  who  were  joined 
there  perhaps  by  as  many  more, 
before  they  were  abreast  of 
Vicar  Street. 

The  design  of  Emmet  was  to 
attack  the  Castle.  The  greater 
part  of  the  gentlemen  leaders 
were  not  with  Robert  Emmet : 
several  remained  at  Hevey's, 
others  were  at  the  house  of 


John  Palmer,  in  Cutpurse  Row, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  scene  of  action — 
waiting  presumably  to  see  if 
there  was  any  prospect  of 
success,  or  any  occasion  for 
their  services  that  was  likely 
to  make  the  sacrifice  of  their 
lives  of  any  advantage  to  their 
cause. 

The  motley  assemblage  of 
armed  men,  a  great  number  of 
whom  were,  if  not  intoxicated, 
under  the  evident  excitement 
of  drink,  marched  along  Thomas 
Street  without  discipline,  with 
their  ill-fated  leader  at  their 
head,  who  was  endeavouring 
to  maintain  order  with  the 
assistance  of  Stafford,  a  man 
who  appears  to  have  remained 
close  to  him  throughout  this 
scene,  and  faithful  to  him  to 
the  last. 

Between  the  front  ranks  and 
the  rear  there  was  considerable 
distance,  and  it  was  in  vain 
that  Stafford  and  others  called 
on  them  repeatedly,  and  some- 
times with  imprecations,  to 
close  their  ranks  or  they  would 
be  cut  to  pieces  by  the  army. 

They  were  in  this  state  about 
half-past  nine,  when  Robert 
Emmet,  with  the  main  body, 
was  close  to  the  old  Market 
House.  The  stragglers  in  the 
rear  soon  commenced  acts  of 
pillage  and  assassination.  The 
first  murderous  attack  com- 
mitted in  Thomas  Street  v/as 
not  that  made  on  Lord  Kil- 
warden,  as  we  find  by  the 
following  account  in  a  news- 
paper of  the  day  : — 

A  Mr  Leech,  of  the  Custom 
House,  was  passing  through 
Thomas  Street  in  a  hackney 
coach  when  he  was  stopped  by 
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the  rabble  ;  they  dragged  him 
out  of  the  coach  without  any 
inquiry,  it  seemed  enough  that 
he  was  a  respectable  man  ;  he 
fell  on  his  knees  and  implored 
their  mercy,  but  all  in  vain  : 
they  began  the  work  of  blood 
and  gave  him  a  frightful  pike 
wound  in  the  groin.  Their 
attention  was  then  diverted 
from  the  humbler  victim  by 
the  approach  of  Lord  Kil- 
warden's  coach.  Mr  Leech 
then  succeeded  in  creeping  to 
VicarStreet  watch-house,  where 
he  lay  a  considerable  time 
apparently  dead  from  loss  of 
blood,  but  happily  recovered 
from  his  wound. 

The  carriage  of  Lord  Kil- 
warden  had  hardly  reached 
that  part  of  Thomas  Street 
which  leads  to  Vicar  Street 
when  it  was  stopped  and  at- 
tacked. Lord  Kilwarden,  who 
was  inside  with  his  daughter 
and  nephew,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Wolfe,  cried  out,  "It  is  I, 
Kilwarden,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench." 

A  man  whose  name  is  said 
to  have  been  Shannon  rushed 
forward  and  plunged  his  pike 
into  his  lordship,  crying  out, 

You  are  the  man  I  want."  A 
portmanteau  was  then  taken 
out  of  the  carriage,  broken  open 
and  rifled  of  its  contents  ;  then 
his  lordship,  mortally  wounded, 
was  dragged  out  of  the  car- 
riage, and  several  additional 
wounds  inflicted  on  him.  His 
nephew  endeavoured  to  make 
his  escape,  but  was  taken,  and 
put  to  death. 

The  unfortunate  young  lady 
remained  in  the  carriage  till  one 
of  the  leaders  rushed  forward, 
took  her  from  the  carriage,  and 


led  her  through  the  rabble  to 
an  adjoining  house  ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  in 
the  midst  of  this  scene  of 
sanguinary  tumult  no  injury 
or  insult  was  offered  to  her,  or 
attempted  to  be  offered  to  her 
by  the  infuriated  rabble. 

Mr  Fitzgerald  states  that  the 
person  who  rescued  her  from 
her  dreadful  situation  was 
Robert  Emmet. 

Miss  Wolfe,  after  remaining 
som.e  time  in  the  place  of 
refuge  she  was  placed  in,  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  the  Castle, 
and  entered  the  Secretary's 
office  in  a  distracted  state,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
bearer  of  the  intelligence  of  her 
father's  murder. 

Lord  Kilwarden  w^as  found 
lying  on  the  pavement  dread- 
fully and  mortally  wounded. 
When  the  street  was  cleared  of 
the  insurgents,  he  was  carried 
almost  lifeless  to  the  watch- 
house  in  Vicar  Street. 

Many  inquiries  were  made 
of  persons  who  were  present 
when  this  barbarous  act  was 
com.mitted ;  of  others  who, 
though  not  present,  were  with 
Robert  Emmet,  and  had  been 
subsequently  informed  of  the 
particulars  of  this  murder.  No 
one  seemed  to  know  the  per- 
sons by  whom  it  was  com- 
mitted, or  could  tell  what 
part  of  the  country  they  came 
from ;  whether  they  were 
natives  of  Dublin,  or  whether 
the  act  was  one  of  private 
vengeance,  of  unpremeditated 
ferocity,  or  of  brutal  drunken- 
ness. It  has  been  stated  that 
his  lordship  was  mistaken  for 
Lord  Carleton. 

It  is  likewise  stated  that  the 
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I  relative  of  a  convicted  prisoner, 
i  who  harboured  maHce  against 
;  his  lordship,  was  tlie  murderer, 
i      Another  opinion  is  that  there 
is  no  truth  in  these  reports,  but 
'  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  most 
'  m.erciful,    just,    and  humane 
judge  in  the  land,  and  therefore 
the  most  popular,  was  carried 
into  effect  by  monsters  in  the 
human  form,  who  mixed  in  the 
ranks  of  the  insurgents,  but 
were  not  of  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  greatest 
possible  obloquy  on  the  people, 
and  doing  the  greatest  possible 
mischief  to  the  prospects  of 
their  leader  and  the  cViaracter 
of  his  undertaking. 

The  murder  of  the  innocent 
in  the  barn  of  Scullabogue ; 
the  massacre  of  the  defenceless 
Protestant  prisoners  on  the 
bridge  at  Wexford  *  the  mur- 
der of  Lord  Mount  joy,  the 
strenuous  supporter  of  the 
claim  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ; 
the  murder  of  Lord  O'Niel,  the 
early  advocate  of  the  same 
cause ;  the  murder  of  Lord 
Kilwarden,  the  most  upright 
and  humane  of  all  judges  on 
the  Bench,  and  deservedly 
respected  of  the  public  men  of 
his  day — these  are  acts  which 
are  involved  in  mystery. 

The  author  of  The  United 
Irishmen :  Their  Lives  and 
Times,*'  says  : — 

I  do  not  beheve  that  the 
murder  of  Lord  Kilwarden  was 
'  the  unpremeditated  act  of  a 
ferocious  rabble.*  I  believe  it 
was  the  act  of  wicked  men  in 
the  ranks  of  the  insurgents — 
an  ingenious  device  of  Orange- 
ism  for  the  purpose  of  disgracing 
their  proceedings.  Indeed,  we 
have  a  slight  proof  of  this  in 


the  admission  of  one  of  the 
approvers  on  the  trial  of  Red- 
mond ;  he  swore  that  he  was 
present  at  the  attack  on  Lord 
Kilwarden,  and  that  when  Mr 
Wolfe  tried  to  m.ake  his  escape 
he  (the  witness)  ordered  the 
people  to  bring  him  back.  The 
poor  gentleman  was  accord- 
ingly brought  back  and  piked 
to  death  ;  but  this  latter  cir- 
cumstance the  approver  dis- 
creetly declined  to  touch  on. 

There  was  frightful  perfidy 
had  recourse  to  in  the  en- 
couragement of  the  hopes  of 
the  conspirators  at  the  begin- 
ning, in  the  affected  ignorance 
of  their  machinations  and  in 
the  character  given  to  them  at 
their  close.** 

Emmet  halted  his  party  at 
the  market-house  with  the 
view  of  restoring  order,  but 
tum.ult  and  insubordination 
prevailed.  During  his  ineffect- 
ual efforts,  word  was  brought 
that  Lord  Kilwarden  was  mur- 
dered. He  retraced  his  steps, 
proceeded  towards  the  scene  of 
the  barbarous  outrage,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
returned  to  his  party  ;  from 
that  moment  he  gave  up  all 
hopes  of  affecting  any  national 
object. 

He  saw  that  his  attempt  had 
merged  into  a  work  of  pillage 
and  murder.  He  and  a  few  of 
the  leaders  who  were  about  him 
abandoned  their  projects  and 
their  followers. 

A  detachment  of  the  military 
made  its  appearance  at  the 
corner  of  Cutpurse  Row,  and 
commenced  firing  on  the  in- 
surgents, who  immediately  fled 
in  all  directions.  The  rout  was 
general  in  less  than  an  hour 
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from  the  time  they  sallied  forth 
from  the  depot.  The  only  place 
where  anything  like  resistance 
was  made  was  on  the  Coombe, 
where  Colonel  Brown  was  killed 
and  two  members  of  the  Liberty 
Rangers,  Messrs  Edmonston 
and  Parker.  The  guard-house 
of  the  Coombe  had  been  un- 
successfully attacked,  though 
with  great  determination.  A 
great  many  dead  bodies  were 
found  there  The  mayoralty 
house  had  been  attacked  and 
robbed  of  its  arms. 

In  some  notes  of  Major  Sirr, 
at  the  foot  of  John  Fleming's 
sworn  information  dated  2nd 
September,  1803,  the  Major 
says  that  Fleming  had  stated 
to  him :  Robert  Emmet, 
when  he  salHed  out  of  the  depot 
and  proceeded  along  Thomas 
Street  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
wore  a  green  uniform,  with 
gold  lace,  a  white  waistcoat 
and  a  cocked  hat,  and  had  a 
sword  in  his  hand." 

A  gentleman  who  witnessed 
the  execution  of  Robert  Emmet 
and  was  one  of  two  persons 
supporting  in  their  arms  Lord 
Kilwarden  in  Vicar  Street 
watch-house  on  the  night  of 
23rd  July,  has  given  some 
valuable  information  on  the 
subject. 

He  says  :  ''I  knew  Robert 
Emmet's  person  very  well.  In 
1803  he  appeared  to  be  not 
more  than  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  of  gentlemanly  appear- 
ance, possessing  handsome  fea- 
tures, inclined  to  a  dark  com- 
plexion ;  not  exceeding  in 
stature  5  feet  6  inches. 

I  saw  him  on  the  night 
of  23rd  July,  1803  ;  was  then 
looking  out  of  my  drawing- 


room  window  at  89  Thomas 
Street ;  an  oil  lamp  was  lighted 
immediately  under  me,  a  little 
on  one  side.  Emmet  came  up, 
a  crowd  following  him,  princi- 
pally Kildare  men  ;  heard  him 
say  to  the  men, '  Come  on  boys, 
we'll  take  the  Castle '  ;  saw 
them  pass  by  the  Market 
House  which  lay  between 
Francis  Street  and  John 
Street." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Brown, 
commanding  the  21st  Fusiliers, 
was  killed  on  that  night  by  the 
rebels,  at  the  top  of  Dirty  Lane, 
on  his  way  from  his  lodgings  on 
Usher's  Island  to  his  barracks 
on  the  Coombe,  now  partly 
occupied  by  the  premises  of 
Mr.  Parks  and  Mr.  Mahony 
(Nos.  110-112). 

A  man  of  the  name  of  Parker, 
one  of  the  Liberty  Rangers, 
met  the  same  fate  from  the 
insurgents  ;  and  a  Mr  Edmon- 
ston, a  linen  draper  of  High 
Street ;  they  also  piked  Mr 
Henry  Doolittle,  a  silk  mercer 
of  Lower  Bridge  Street,  but  the 
latter  recovered  from  his 
wounds. 

When  the  Barracks  in  the 
Coombe  were  assailed  by  the 
insurgents  it  is  believed  that 
about  sixty  of  the  Fusihers 
were  killed,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment made  an  erroneous 
return  of  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  military. 

The  celebrated  Justice  Drury, 
nicknamed  Run  -  away  -  lane 
Drury,"  a  superannuated  Ex- 
ciseman turned  into  a  trading 
Justice,  and  a  Captain  of  the 
Liberty  Rangers  then  residing 
on  the  Coombe,  distinguished 
himself  on  that  occasion  in  a 
novel  manner,  by  seeking  the 
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shelter  of  his  house  when  his  f 
troops  were  about  to  assail  the 
insurgents,  and  giving  the  word  ' 
of  command  to  the  men  from 
his  windows,  Fire  away, 
boys  !  by  which  fire  it  is 
certain  that  a  great  many  of 
the  rebels  were  killed  and 
totally  defeated. 

Drur}^  was  looked  upon  with 
contempt  by  his  corps  for  his 
cowardice.  He  was  patronised, 
however,  by  the  authorities, 
and  considered  a  military  hero 
by  the  Orangemen  of  Dublin. 

Mr  Fisher  saw  the  carriage 
of  Lord  Kihvarden  assailed, 
and  saw  the  pikes  of  the  rebels 
round  it,  brandishing  in  all 
directions.  When  the  rebels 
fled,  and  Mr  Fisher  ventured 
forth  into  the  street,  he  ascer- 
tained that  the  carriage  was 
Lord  Kilwarden's  ;  that  his 
nephew  had  been  killed,  and 
his  lordship,  badly  wounded, 
had  been  carried  to  the  watch- 


house  in  ■  Vicar  Street.  Mr 
Fisher,  on  hearing  that  some 
wine  was  wanted  for  him, 
brought  over  a  bottle  of  his 
own  port,  and  pouring  some 
into  a  glass  put  it  to  his  lord- 
ship's lips,  but  he  barely 
touched  it,  he  was  evidently 
dying. 

Some  of  the  military  at  that 
moment  were  vowing  ven- 
geance on  the  people  for  the 
atrocious  act  committed  on  his 
lordship.  Lord  Kilwarden 
heard  their  words,  and  raising 
himself  up,  said  deliberately, 

Let  no  man  suffer  without  a 
fair  trial.''  Mr  Fisher  was  then 
supporting  him,  and  was 
assisted  in  so  doing  by  some 
other  person. 

There  were  eight  or  ten 
respectable  persons  present  in 
plain  clothes.  His  lordship 
lived  for  about  an  hour  after  he 
had  been  carried  into  the 
watch-house." 


c 


CHAPTER  V 


DIFFERENT  ACCOUNTS  OF   THE  INSURRECTION 


ROBERT  EMMET  had 
arrived  in  Dublin  from 
the  Continent  in  the 
month  of  October,  1S02.  Where 
he  hved  immediately  after  his 
arrival  ni}^  information  does  not 
enable  me  to  state  with  cer- 
taint3\  He  was  at  Miltown  at 
some  period  between  October 
and  the  month  of  March  follow- 
ina;.  In  the  latter  month  he 
was  residing  at  Mrs  Palmer's, 
Harold's  Cross,  under  the  name 
of  Hewitt. 

The  house  in  Harold's  Cross 
where  Robert  Emmet  lodged 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland, 
and  the  second  time  after  the 
failure  in  ]uly,  is  situated  on 
the  right -liand  side  of  the  road 
at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Canal  Bridge.  The  house  was 
a  small  one,  a  little  further  back 
from  the  roadside  than  the 
adjoining  ones,  and  ha.d  wooden 
palings  in  front  of  it.  The 
owner  of  the  house  in  1803  was 
a  Mrs  Palmer,  whose  son  was  a 
clerk  in  the  mercantile  house  of 
the  late  Mr  Colville,  of  the 
Merchant's  Quay.  The  wife  of 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet  was  the 
niece  of  this  gentleman,  and 
first  cousin  of  Mr  W.  C.  Colville, 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 

Robert  Emmet  left  Mrs  Pal- 
mer's in  the  course  of  the  same 
month,  and  on  the  27th  April 


got  possession  of  a  house  in 
Butterfield  Lane,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rathfarnham,  which  was 
taken  on  lease  in  the  name  of 
Ellis ;  and  while  Emmet  re- 
mained there  he  went  by  the 
name  of  Robert  Ellis. 

The  same  contrivances  which 
poor  Emmet  had  recourse  to  in 
his  former  abode  were  vainly 
put  in  practice  at  his  lodgings 
in  Harold's  Cross.  In  the  back 
parlour,  which  was  his  sitting- 
room,  he  made  an  aperture  in 
the  wall  low  down,  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  flooring,  large 
enough  to  admit  a  man's  body  ; 
the  masonry  had  been  exca- 
vated inwards  in  a  slanting 
direction  :  there  was  sufficient 
space  thus  made  to  enable  him 
to  draw  his  body  in,  and  to 
place  a  board  painted  the  colour 
of  the  wainscot  against  the 
open  aperture  when  he  had 
thus  drawn  himself  in. 

His  active  preparations  com- 
m_enced  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  the  most  authentic  account 
of  them  that  can  be  obtained 
was  communicated  by  James 
Hope. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  HOPE. 

Mr  Emmet  w^as  not,  as  has 
been  supposed,  the  originator 
of  the  preparations  of  1803. 
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These  had  been  begun  in  Dub- 
lin to  second  an  effort  in 
England,  expected  by  some 
Irishmen,  under  Colonel  Des- 
pard.  This  information  found 
its  way  from  Ireland  to  the 
British  Government,  through 
the  imprudence  of  Dowdall  in 
Dublin,  who  was  Colonel  Des- 
pard's  agent — namely,  that 
some  preparation  had  been 
begun  there  to  second  the 
Colonel's  efforts.  Information 
of  Dowdall's  proceedings  on  the 
other  hand,  had  reached  the 
refugees  in  Paris,  by  whom 
Robert  Emmet  was  sent  to 
Dublin  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
things  there. 

He  fell  into  the  hands  of 
men  by  whom  he  was  advised 
to  go  on  with  the  necessary 
preparations  for  an  effectual 
rising,  with  a  solemn  promise 
of  every  assistance  in  money 
and  advice.  Mr  Emmet  came 
over  first,  Hamilton  next  came, 
and  Quigley  about  the  same 
time.  Hamilton  was  sent  back 
to  Paris  to  bring  over  Russell, 
who  came  over  immediately, 
and  I  soon  was  placed  in  close 
communication  with  him. 

Mr  Emmet,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  had  lodgings  at  Har- 
old's Cross  in  the  house  in 
which  he  was  ultimately  taken 
after  having  quitted  Butterfield 
I-ane.  Both  Emmet  and  Rus- 
sell were  strongly  opposed  to 
the  party  called  '  foreign  aid 
men,'  and  I  had  been  so  from 
the  beginning. 

Situated  as  the  Irish  exiles 
were  in  Paris,  they  were  easily 
duped  into  a  fresh  struggle,  by 
the  information  they  received 
from  some  of  the  higher  order 
in  Ireland  who  had  some  sus- 


picion of  what  was  going  on, 
but  no  precise  knowledge  of 
the  design. 

Some  persons  in  connec- 
tion with  Talleyrand,  in  1802, 
gave  the  Irish  refugees  to 
understand  that  Bonaparte  was 
in  treaty  with  the  British 
Government  to  banish  them 
from  France,  their  residence 
there  not  being  considered  fav- 
ourable to  Bonaparte's  im- 
perial views.  A  fabricated 
letter  came  to  the  North,  dated 
from  Paris,  about  this  time, 
purporting  to  be  from  a  captain 
of  a  French  lugger,  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  having  ten 
thousand  stand  of  arms  on 
board,  for  the  service  of  the 
United  Irishmen. 

The  letter  was  in  bad 
English  ;  the  paper,  however, 
was  English  manufacture—it 
was  fabricated  by  our  enemies. 
The  fire  of  1798  was  not  quite 
extinguished — it  smouldered , 
and  was  ready  to  break  out 
anew.  There  were  persons  of 
distinction  in  the  confidence  of 
our  leaders,  who  kept  up  com- 
munication with  them  in  exile, 
and  were  in  league  with  the 
oligarchy  at  home,  which  Rus- 
sell and  Emmet,  from  the  purity 
of  their  intentions,  never  sus- 
pected. 

At  my  first  interview  with 
Mr  Emmet  on  his  arrival  from 
France,  he  told  me  that  some 
of  the  first  men  of  the  land  had 
invited  him  over ;  he  asked 
me  my  opinion.  Was  I  for  an 
appeal  to  arms  ?  I  replied, 
I  was.  After  some  further 
conversation  he  said,  his  plan 
was  formed.' 

On  my  second  interview 
with  Mr  Emmet  he  told  me  he 
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would  require  my  constant 
assistance,  and  said  that  two 
stores  were  taken,  and  work- 
men had  been  selected. 

Mr  Emmet  engaged  in  this 
attempt  in  consequence  of 
promises,  from  the  upper  ranks, 
of  assistance  to  make  the  pre- 
paration general  over  the 
Island.  When  money  failed, 
however,  treachery  in  the  upper 
ranks  began  to  appear,  as  in  all 
former  struggles.  No  money 
was  forthcoming,  and  Mr 
Emmet  had  no  alternative  but 
to  shut  the  stores  and  discharge 
the  men,  which  must  be  at- 
tended with  the  worst  of  con- 
sequences ;  or  go  to  work  with 
what  resources  he  had,  which, 
if  properly  directed,  were  fully 
sufficient  to  take  the  city  and 
Castle  of  Dublin. 

On  making  a  remark  to  Mr 
Emmet  respecting  the  defec- 
tion of  Colonel  Plunket,  he 
said  there  were  many  who 
professed  to  serve  a  cause  with 
life  and  fortune,  but  if  called 
on  to  redeem  their  pledge, 
would  contrive  to  do  it  with 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
others.  *  For  my  part,'  said 
he,  '  my  fortune  is  now  com- 
mitted ;  the  promises  of  many 
whose  fortunes  are  considerable 
are  committed  likewise,  but 
their  means  have  not  been  as 
yet  forthcoming.  If  I  am  de- 
feated by  their  conduct,  the 
fault  is  not  mine.  Even  my 
defeat  will  not  save  the  system 
w^hich  I  opposed  ;  but  the  time 
will  come  w^hen  its  greatest 
advocates  cannot  live  under 
the  weight  of  its  iniquity  ;  until 
which  time  my  reasons  for  the 
present  attempt  will  not  be 
fully  understood,  except  by  the 


few  who  serve  arid  may  suffer 
with  me.  The  elements  of 
dissolution  are  gathering  round 
the  system  by  which  these 
three  islands  are  governed,  and 
the  Pitt  system  will  accelerate 
its  fall.' 

Having  been  Mr  Emmet's 
constant  attendant  for  some 
months,  on  our  w^ay  from  the 
depot  in  Dublin  to  his  house  in 
Butterfield  Lane,  many  con- 
versations of  this  kind  have 
passed,  and  many  things  that 
I  learned  from  him  are  sealed 
up  by  his  last  request.  In  con- 
versing on  the  state  of  the 
country,  I  expressed  an  opinion 
to  Mr  Emmet  on  the  subject  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  in 
relation  to  the  soil,  which,  until 
they  were  recognised,  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  expect  that  the 
North  would  be  unanimous. 
On  expressing  this  opinion  at 
some  length  to  Mr  Emmet,  his 
answer  was  :  '  I  would  rather 
die  than  live  to  witness  the 
calamities  which  that  course 
would  bring  on  helpless  fami- 
lies ;  let  that  be  the  work  of 
others — it  shall  never  be  mine. 
Corruption  must  exhaust  its 
means  before  equity  can  estab- 
lish even  its  most  reasonable 
claims.' 

Russell  and  Hamilton 
were  of  Mr  Emmet's  opinion  on 
that  subject.  '  This  conspir- 
acy,' said  Russell,  '  is  the  work 
of  the  enemy  ;  we  are  now  in 
the  vortex— if  we  can  swim 
ashore  let  it  not  be  through 
innocent  blood  ;  if  the  people 
are  true  to  themselves,  we  have 
an  overwhelming  force ;  if 
otherwise,  we  fall,  and  our  lives 
will  be  a  sufficient  sacrifice.' 
'  One  grand  point/  said  Mr 
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Emmet,  '  at  least  will  be  gained. 
No  leading  Catholic  is  com- 
mitted— we  are  all  Protestants, 
and  their  cause  will  not  be 
compromised/  Shortly  after 
the  preceding  conversation,  I 
was  ordered  to  go  with  Russell 
to  the  North  a  week  before  the 
outbreak,  and  on  the  following 
morning  Russell  and  I  left  Mr 
Emmet's  house  before  day. 
When  I  left  Dublin,  Arthur 
Devlin  was  appointed  in  my 
place  to  attend  Mr  Emmet. 
There  was  a  gentleman  from 
Cork,  and  also  one  from  the 
County  Meath,  in  Mr  Emmet's 
company  the  day  before  we 
left  him. 

Mr  Emmet's  great  object 
was  to  attack  the  Castle,  and 
make  hostages  of  the  Viceroy 
and  officers  of  Government,  but 
the  Kildare  men  were  the  only 
men  who  were  at  hand  ;  there 
was  a  party  of  Wexford  men 
under  Michael  Byrne,  now  in 
France,  at  Ringsend  or  the 
neighbour  dood  of  it.  Mr 
Emmet  relied  too  much  on  the 
North  when  he  sent  Russell 
there.  The  man  who  was  to 
supply  my  place,  and  en- 
trusted with  the  arrangements 
between  the  people  of  Dublin 
and  those  who  were  expected 
from  Wicklow,  was  sent  to 
communicate  with  Dwyer,  but 
that  man  remained  at  Rath- 
farnham,  and  his  doing  so 
caused  all  the  plans  to  fail,  for 
instead  of  the  organised  party 
which  was  expected,  a  body  of 
stragglers  only  appeared  in 
Thomas  Street,  who  killed 
Lord  Kilwarden  and  a  clergy- 
man named  Wolfe  (whom  they 
should  only  have  detained  as 
prisoners)  ;   and  Mr  Emmet, 


seeing  nothing  but  disorder, 
and  having  no  communication 
with  any  regular  body,  some  of 
whom  remained  all  night  under 
arms,  he,  with  a  few  friends, 
returned  to  Rathfarnham,  and 
the  people  shifted  for  them- 
selves. The  reason  he  went  to 
Rathfarnham  was,  that  he  had 
despatched  a  messenger  (Arthur 
Devlin)  to  Dwyer,  in  the  Wick- 
low  mountains,  and  expected 
him  by  daylight,  but  Dwyer 
got  no  uitelligence  until  he 
heard  of  the  defeat,  or  rather 
miscarriage,  of  Emmet's  at- 
tempts on  Dublin.  Arthur 
Devhn  was  a  relative  of 
Dwyer's,  and  went  with  him  to 
Botany  Bay.  Another  man,  a 
cousin  of  his,  named  Michael 
Dwyer,  had  been  likewise  sent 
on  a  message  to  Dwyer,  and  he 
also  neglected  his  orders  ;  he 
pretended  to  go,  and  stopped 
near  Dublin. 

"  In  the  several  depots  there 
were  no  less,  to  my  knowledge, 
than  forty  men  employed,  only 
three  or  four  of  whom  became 
traitors,  and  then  not  till  their 
own  lives  were  in  danger.  The 
men  behaved  with  the  greatest 
prudence,  none  seeming  to 
wish  to  know  more  than  con- 
cerned their  own  department  ; 
each  man's  duty  was  kept 
separate  and  secret  from  the 
other.  I  was  first  attached  to 
the  Rocket  Depot  in  Patrick 
Street,  and  then  had  to  super- 
intend the  ammunition  in  its 
making  up  and  delivery,  and 
the  transporting  arms  and  gun- 
powder to  the  country.  Bar- 
ney Duggan  w^as  chiefly  an  out- 
door emissary,  employed  in 
carrying  on  communications. 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  on 
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Mr  Emmet  when  I  wanted  in- 
structions through  the  da  and 
reporting  progress  at  night. 
Mr  Emmet  had  arranged  with 
H.  Howley  to  take  the  store  in 
Thomas  Street  in  the  name  of 
the  latter.  In  this  store  the 
pikes,  firearms,  and  various 
implements  of  war  were  de- 
posited. Mcintosh,  a  Scots- 
man, about  40  years  of  age, 
took  the  house  in  Patrick  Street 
for  another  store,  for  the  rock- 
ets, grenades,  and  a  depot  for 
the  gunpowder. 

Michael  M'Daniel,  a  dyer 
by  trade,  who  had  some  chemi- 
cal knowledge,  made  the  rock- 
ets. It  was  by  his  misconduct 
the  explosion  took  place  in 
Patrick  Street.  He  was  ar- 
rested in  Wicklow,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1803,  sent  up  from 
Rathdrum  to  Dublin.  The 
depot  of  Robert  Emmet,  Mar- 
shalsea  Lane,  was  at  the  rear 
of  the  Bull  Inn,  kept  by  Mrs 
Dillon  (on  the  right-hand  side 
of  a  court  off  Thomas  Street, 
between  the  numbers  138  and 
139).  There  was  a  private 
entrance  to  the  depot  from  this 
inn ;  the  chief  entrance  was 
from  Marshalsea  Lane. 

The  extent  of  the  prepara- 
tions in  Dublin  will  never  be 
fully  known.  Considerable 
quantities  of  gunpowder  were 
sent  to  the  country,  and  one 
stout  party  in  particular,  who 
had  defied  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment for  five  years  in  the 
mountains  of  Wicklow,  was 
amply  supplied  with  ammuni- 
tion and  arms.'' 

STATEMENT    OF  BERNARD 
DUGGAN. 

Barney  Duggan,  referred  to 


above,  has  also  left  a  statement 
with  reference  to  the  events  of 
this  stirring  time.  He  says, 
"  Shortly  after  Mr  Emmet's 
arrival  a  message  came  to  me 
by  one  *  Jemmy  Hope,'  of  Bel- 
fast, to  call  on  Mr  Emmet. 
Quigley  had  come  over  from 
France  at  that  time  ;  he  had 
been  one  of  the  State  prisoners 
of  1798.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  Councillor  William 
Henry  Hamilton  came  over 
with  Quigley  or  before  him. 
JohnMahon  and  Thomas  Wylde 
were  sent  down  to  the  County 
of  Kildare,  to  Naas,  May- 
nooth,  Kilcullen,  and  several 
other  towns,  to  inform  those 
whom  they  conceived  might 
be  depended  upon  that  there 
would  be  a  meeting  of  *  the 
friends  of  Ireland  '  on  Patrick's 
Day,  at  John  Rourke's,  who 
then  kept  a  public-house  in 
Thomas  Street.  When  the 
time  fixed  for  the  meeting 
arrived,  about  forty  or  fifty 
persons  came  there,  and  were 
waiting  for  the  business  to  be 
opened  ;  but  some  of  the  true 
men  to  the  cause,  who  were 
firmly  attached  to  Emmet, 
seeing  some  persons  there  in 
whom  they  did  not  place  im- 
plicit confidence,  gave  word 
to  Emmet  not  to  appear,  and 
then  caused  it  to  be  reported 
that  it  was  all  a  delusion. 

This  account  was  also  given 
to  the  several  persons  who 
came  in  to  town,  and  who  were 
met  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  before  they  came  to  the 
house  ;  so  there  was  no  meeting 
that  da}^  Mr  Emmet  began 
his  active  preparations  on  21st 
March,  1803,  having  got 
several  of  the  most  confidential 
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men  of  1798  to  join  him,  and  to 
assist  in  the  work  carried  on  in 
the  different  depots,  and  in 
other  capacities. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the 
23rd,  Mr  Emmet  sent  a  sum  of 
60  guineas  to  psy  for  some 
arms,  bhmderbusses,  and  pis- 
tols, which  he  had  bought  in 
Dame  Street,  and  was  in  im- 
mediate want  of.  One  of 
Emmet's  confidential  men  de- 
clined going  on  account  of 
fatigue  :  and  then  Michael 
M'Daniel,  the  man  who  was  in 
the  Patrick  Street  depot  when 
the  explosion  took  place,  when 
making  the  fusees  of  the  rock- 
ets (and  drinking  at  the  same 
time),  offered  to  go  for  the 
arms.  He  took  the  60  guineas, 
and  never  returned  more  to  the 
depot  with  the  m.oney  or  arms. 
Even  this  contributed  to  the 
failure. 

Pat  Finerty,  w^ho  turned 
approver,  was  a  carpenter. 
After  the  business  of  1803,  he 
was  on  board  the  guard  ship  at 
Plymouth.  Subsequently  he 
was  employed  at  Woolwich, 
where  I  lost  sight  of  him  ;  but 
I  suppose  he  sold  the  secret  of 
making  rockets  to  Congreve. 
The  rockets  were  first  tried 
near  Irishtown  by  Emmet  and 
some  of  his  companions  ;  they 
went  in  a  horizontal  direction  a 
great  distance.  General  Coote 
was  the  first  man  who  em- 
ployed them  in  India— Emmet 
told  me  this,  and  that  he  had 
improved  on  them  ;  and  another 
has  improved  on  Emmet's,  and 
Congreve  has  improved  on 
both.  The  rockets  were  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  called 
Congreve  rockets,  but  not  so 
perfect.    Finerty  and  Condon 


were  employed  a  good  deal  in 
the  making  of  the  rockets, 
under  Mr  Emmet's  orders.  It 
was  after  Finerty's  arrest  that 
he  turned  informer.  I  think 
that  he  would  not  inform  if  he 
had  not  been  arrested.  Finerty 
was  detained  in  the  *  Stag 
House '  opposite  to  Kilmain- 
ham  Gaol,  a  place  for  housing 
informers.  He  was  to  give 
evidence  on  Emmet's  trial,  but 
was  not  called. 

At  my  return  from  Lis- 
bon, many  years  after,  I  called 
to  see  a  friend  of  mine,  that 
was  Master  of  Arms  in  the 
Salvador  guardship,  in  the  dock 
at  Plymouth,  one  evening ; 
and  the  first  man  I  met  in  the 
ship  was  Finerty,  who  affected 
to  be  glad  to  see  me.  I  stopped 
awhile  with  my  friend,  and  re- 
turned to  dine  next  day,  and 
when  I  came,  found  that 
Finerty  had  left  the  ship,  and 
gone,  I  think,  to  Woolwich. 

All  these  preparations  were 
kept  a  profound  secret  from 
the  Government,  and  their 
adherents  until  the  very  day 
of  the  turn-out.  On  the  Satur- 
day nie^ht  week  previous  to  the 
turn-out  an  explosion  of  some 
combustibles  took  place  in  the 
depot  of  Patrick  Street,  which 
gave  some  alarm  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Major  Sirr  came 
to  examine  the  house — prev- 
ious to  his  coming  our  friends 
removed  the  remaining  powder, 
arms,  etc.,  and  all  matters 
which  were  movable  in  the 
place,  notwithstanding  some 
obstruction  given  by  the 
watchmen.  Other  arms  were 
secreted  on  the  premises,  and 
were  not  discovered  till  some 
time  afterwards.    It  w*as  con- 
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eluded  that  the  affair  was  onlj^ 
some  chemical  process,  which 
had  accidentally  caused  the 
explosion. 

This  unfortunate  occurr- 
ence caused  a  premature  rising, 
which  proved  abortive.  It 
must  be  here  remarked  that 
those  in  charge  of  the  depot  in 
Patrick  Street  did  not  know 
or  frequent  the  depot  in  Mar- 
shalsea  Tane,  but  those  in 
Marshalsea  Tane  had  recourse 
to  the  depot  in  Patrick  Street. 

Mr  Emmet,"  says  Bernard 
Duggan,  had  three  plans  that 
would  effect  a  revolution  with- 
out bloodshed,  if  put  into 
execution  at  an}^  period  ;  and 
the  reason  that  none  of  them 
were  resorted  to  was  the  timid- 
ity of  some  of  his  own  staff,  or 
advisers,  the  general  officers  of 
districts  and  counties,  such  as 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  had  to 
contend  with. 

A  few  evenings  before  the 
outbreak  I  was  informed  by 
Robert  Emmet  I  would  be 
called  on  a  very  important  ser- 
vice— namely,  to  make  a  pris- 
oner of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
walking  very  early  every  morn- 
ing on  the  Circular  Road  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kilmainham. 
I  was  to  be  accompanied  by 
another  person,  and  six  more 
of  our  associates  were  to  be 
stationed  at  a  short  distance, 
and  to  be  ready  when  called 
on  to  lend  assistance  to  me  and 
my  companions.  We  were  to 
accost  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  inform  him  that  we 
had  a  writ  against  him,  and 
that  we  were  sheriff's  officers, 
and  by  compulsion  or  other- 
wise, we  were  to  force  him  into 


our  carriage,  and  carry  him  off 
to  Mr  Emmet's.  Emmet's  staff 
from  timidity  upset  this  plan 
like  all  his  others.  I  was  told 
that  night,  when  I  had  made  all 
necessary  preparations,  that 
the  plan  had  been  abandoned. 

To  my  knowledge,"  con- 
tinues Duggan,  Mr  Emmet 
had  secret  friends  connected 
with  the  Government,  who 
gave  him  intelligence  of  all  the 
movements  about  the  Castle. 
Mr  Emmet,  during  the  pre- 
parations making  ia  the  depot, 
had  a  house  in  Butterfield  Lane, 
near  Rathfarnham  ;  the  officers 
of  the  counties  and  several 
gentlemen  often  had  interviews 
with  him  there,  but  none  of 
those  connected  in  the  depots, 
unless  occasionally  to  carry  a 
message  to  him,  went  there. 
Mr  Emmet  went  often  to  the 
head  depot — both  by  day  and 
by  night  The  writer  was  often 
called  to  attend  him,  to  act  as 
a  body  guard  through  the 
streets,  walking  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way  as  he  went 
along,  and  occasionally  some 
men  of  the  former  were  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  defend 
Mr  Emmet. 

"  Previous  to  the  turn-out 
Mr  Emmet  remained  almost 
entirely  in  the  depots,  con- 
tinually seeing  regimentals 
making,  writing  proclamations, 
and  receiving  communications 
from  the  officers  of  the  different 
counties. 

In  his  expectation  of  assist- 
ance in  the  country  he  was 
totally  disappointed,  which  was 
the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  on 
the  night  of  the  23rd.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  a  number 
of  armed  men  were  to  march  in 
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from  the  adjacent  counties, 
either  to  join  in  the  attack  to 
be  made  that  night  in  Dublin, 
or  to  cause  a  diversion,  by 
withdrawing  the  troops  from 
the  city,  while  those  collected 
in  the  depots  sallied  out,  and 
distributed  arms  to  the  persons 
gathering  in  from  the  county  of 
Dublin,  and  the  adjacent  parts 
of  the  county  of  Kildare,  Dwyer 
promised  to  march  down  from 
the  mountains  with  500  at 
least  that  evening  and  appear 
near  the  city ;  likewise  Mr 
Nicholas  Gray  promised  to 
come  with  a  large  force  of 
Wexford  men  consisting  of 
thousands,  from  a  different 
direction.  All  these  persons 
failed  to  do  so  at  the  time 
appointed. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  of 
the  23rd,  it  was  whispered 
about  that  there  was  to  be  a 
general  rising  that  night  in 
Dublin.  The  alarm  reached  the 
Castle.  A  Mr  Clarke,  of  Pal- 
merstown,  a  manufacturer,  and 
a  Mr  Wilcock,  a  gentleman, 
living  between  Palmerstown 
and  Chapelizod,  seeing  a  bustle 
among  the  workmen  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  a  number 
of  men  passing  from  other 
parts  to  Dublin,  those  two 
gentlemen  rode  up  to  the 
Castle  and  made  a  report  of 
their  apprehensions  of  some 
disturbance. 

As  they  both  were  return- 
ing home,  passing  along  Arran 
Quay,  Mr  Clarke  v^^as  fired  at 
and  slightly  wounded,  by  some 
person  who  effected  his  escape. 
Both  then  went  back  to  the 
Castle,  or  at  least  Mr  Clarke 
did,  and  a  reward  of  £300  was 
immediately  offered  for  infor- 


mation against  the  man  who 
had  fired  at  Clarke 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  or 
so  after,  Henry  Howley  came 
along  in  the  direction  of  the 
Queen's  Bridge  with  one  of  the 
double  coaches,  which  were  to 
convey  Mr  Emmet  and  a  num- 
ber of  his  most  determined 
followers  inside  the  Castle  Yard, 
as  if  they  were  entering  with 
persons  going  to  a  party.  They 
were  all  to  be  well  armed  with 
blunderbusses,  they  were  to 
gain  possession  of  the  Castle, 
and  to  seize  on  the  Privy 
Council,  who  it  was  expected 
would  have  been  sitting  that 
evening,  for  Mr  Emmet  had 
private  information  of  that 
matter,  and  of  every  movement 
going  on  in  the  Castle. 

When  Howley  was  coming 
over  the  Queen's  Bridge  and 
entering  Bridgfoot  Street,  he 
saw  a  countr5mian  and  a  sol- 
dier fighting  ;  he  stopped  the 
coach  to  see  how  the  battle 
ended,  and  in  the  meantime  an 
officer,  Colonel  Brown,  who  was 
passing  by  chance,  interfered 
in  favour  of  the  soldier.  Henry 
Howley,  seeing  this,  leaped  out 
of  the  coach,  and  cried  out, 
'  Fair  play  for  the  countryman.' 
Colonel  Brown  drew  his  sword, 
and  Howley  pulled  out  a  pistol 
and  shot  him. 

"  Howley,  observing  a  ser- 
geant's guard  coming  over  the 
bridge,  thought  it  prudent  to 
make  his  escape  ;  he  fled,  and 
left  the  coach  there,  which 
caused  a  terrible  disappoint- 
ment to  Mr  Emmet,  who  was 
anxiously  waiting  for  the 
coaches,  as  Howley  was  the 
person  appointed  to  procure 
them.     The   object   was  to 
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secure  the  Viceroy,  and  keep 
him  and  his  family  as  hostages. 
Plenty  of  people  were  ready  to 
pour  into  the  Castle,  once 
possession  was  gained  of  the 
courtyards  by  Emmet  and  his 
party.  Howley  was  to  bring 
the  coaches  one  after  the  other 
from  Essex  Brdge  stand,  along 
the  Quay,  and  over  the  Queen's 
Bridge.  The  drivers  were  to  be 
dressed  in  liveries.  Had  the 
Castle  been  seized,  the  country 
was  sufficiently  prepared — all 
depended  on  the  Castle. 

The  plan  was  to  attack  the 
entrance  publicly,  and  at  the 
same  time  on  the  Ship  Street 
side,  from  a  house  alongside  the 
wall,  an  entrance  was  to  be 
made  by  breaking  through  the 
wall,  and  a  party  of  men  were 
to  be  pushed  in  by  this  en- 
trance. Several  houses  besides 
in  that  neighbourhood  were 
secured,  and  were  to  be  occu- 
pied by  Mr  Emmet's  people. 

This  disappointment  of  the 
coaches,  together  with  the  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  Wicklow 
and  Wexford  men,  determined 
him  to  abandon  the  depot,  and 
make  the  best  he  could  of  such 
an  embarrassing  situation,  find- 
ing he  could  not  conceal  the 
business  any  longer.  While 
some  other  people  were  gather- 
ing about  the  depot  in  Marshal- 
sea  Lane  and  arming  them- 
selves, one  of  the  outposts  or 
sentinels,  who  was  placed  to 
watch  or  reconnoitre  messen- 
gers or  despatches,  coming  or 
going  between  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital, the  different  barracks, 
and  the  Castle,  saw  a  trooper 
coming  with  despatches  from 
the  Castle  towards  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,     and  the 


trooper  was  shot  dead  by  the 
outpost  above  mentioned. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the 
23rd  July,  w^hen  Mr  Emmet 
was  informed  that  Mr  Clarke 
and  Mr  Wilcock  were  on  their 
way  to  the  Castle  to  give  in- 
formation of  the  suspected  pro- 
ceedings, Mr  Emmet  ordered 
me  to  set  steady  men  to  guard 
the  different  roads  from  the 
Castle  to  Island  Bridge,  where 
the  artillery  lay,  and  from  the 
adjoining  barracks,  and  from 
the  Royal  Barracks  to  the 
Castle,  or  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  who  resided  at  the 
Royal  Hospital,  Kilmainham, 
where  I  remained,  watching  the 
movements  of  the  General,  after 
placing  guards  on  all  the  passes, 
from  seven  to  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  ;  and  when  I  returned  to 
the  depot  all  were  gone  ;  the 
place  was  in  darkness,  as  the 
lamps  were  not  lit  up  that 
night — it  looked  dismal. 

I  lost  no  time  in  quitting 
Dublin  and  making  the  best  of 
my  wa}/  to  Rathcoffy,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  where  I 
joined  my  comrades.  They  had 
sent  the  message  to  Mr  Emmet, 
desiring  he  would  come 
amongst  them  and  see  what 
could  be  done  ;  but  he  did  not 
then  come.  They  remained 
together  to  the  number  of 
fifteen,  his  staff  (as  they  called 
themselves)  ;  but  after  his 
death  they  separated,  and  went 
amongst  their  friends. 

In  the  meantime  a  great 
number  of  persons  were  ar- 
rested, tried,  convicted,  and 
put  to  death  ;  the  innocent  as 
well  as  the  guilty.  Of  all  they 
hung  for  that  business  there 
were  only  four  who  knew  any- 
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thing  of  it,  and  numbers  were 
put  to  death  who  had  no  hand 
in  it.  This  they  continued  to 
do  until  Quigley  was  arrested, 
along  with  three  others,  in 
the  county  of  Galway.  A 
stop  was  then  put  to  the  exe- 
cutions. 

"  At  all  times  Mr  Emmet 
seemed  cool,  tranquil  and  de- 
termined ;  even  to  the  last 
moment  of  my  seeing  him, 
which  was  at  seven  o'clock  that 
evening  of  the  23rd  July.  He 
appeared  to  be  confident  of 
success  ;  he  was  never  light  or 
thoughtless  in  his  manner,  nor 
absent,  nor  agitated  in  his  mind. 
He  talked  familiarly  with  the 
men,  but  still  with  something 


ot  seriousness — nothing  of  jocu- 
larity. The  men  never  re- 
ceived any  pay  for  their  ser- 
vices— they  all  acted  for  the 
cause,  and  not  for  money— 
their  diet  and  lodging,  and 
sometimes  only  the  latter,  was 
their  sole  remuneration.  The 
people  had  great  confidence  in 
him  ;  they  would  venture  their 
lives  for  him.'' 

The  statements  of  these  two 
men  and  others  intimately  con- 
cerned with  Emmet  in  the 
events  of  the  time,  throw  a 
most  interesting  light  both  on 
the  mischances  that  led  to  his 
failure  and  the  affection  enter- 
tained towards  him  by  his 
followers. 


CHAPTER  VI 


EVIDENCE  FROM  BOTH  SIDES 


TO  be  enabled  to  form  an 
opinion  of  Robert  Em- 
met's conspiracy  there 
are  two  kinds  of  evidence  to 
take  into  consideration — 
namely,  that  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Government  docu- 
ments adduced  in  its  defence, 
and  that  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Emmet's  statement  of  his 
plans. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  a  few  passages  in 
that  published  official  state- 
ment made  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant by  Secretary  Marsden, 
thus  headed  :  Extract  from 
a  statement  made  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  the  month  of 
August  last,  respecting  the 
transactions  which  took  place 
in  Dublin  Julv  23rd,  1803. 
Signed,  '  AM:  ''  :— 

The  Commander  of  the 
Forces  I  knew  was  to  be  with 
your  Excellency  by  appoint- 
ment, on  other  business  in  the 
Phopnix  Park,  at  two  o'clock 
on  that  day,  and  at  the  same 
lime  that  I  wrote  to  your 
Excellency,  informing  you  of 
the  apprehensions  which  I 
entertained,  I  recommended 
to  you  to  bring  General  Fox  to 
the  Castle  in  your  Excellency's 
carriage  ;  stating  at  the  same 
time  '  that  I  made  this  request 
upon  no  light  grounds/  At  the 


same  time  I  wrote  also  to 
Major-General  Sir  Charles  As- 
gill,  who  commanded  in  the 
district  of  Dublin,  requesting 
him  to  call  upon  me  at  the 
Castle. 

At  this  interview  I  could 
not  pronounce  that  the  danger 
was  absolutely  certain  ;  nor 
did  I  apprehend  that  any 
attempt  could  be  made  which 
would  not  be  readily  defeated. 
I  therefore  thought  it  best  to 
state  the  particulars  of  the 
information  which  I  had  re- 
ceived, especially  as  General 
Fox  had  returned  from  the 
country  but  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore ;  submitting  to  the  ]  udg- 
ment  of  the  persons  whom  I 
addressed  the  probable  result, 
and  at  the  same  time  showing 
it  to  be  my  opinion  that  a 
rising  that  night  was  much  to 
be  apprehended. 

Among  other  things  I  re- 
collect having  stated  that  a 
person  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
who  formerly  gave  me  informa- 
tion, had  by  letter  assured  me 
that  Dublin  and  Belfast  were 
to  be  attacked  at  the  same 
time  on  the  Saturday  or  Sunday 
following,  and  also  that  a 
gentleman  who  had  come  from 
the  North  informed  me  he  had 
heard  the  same  thing. 

To  the  first  I  did  not 
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attach  implicit  credit,  for 
reasons  which  I  then  explained, 
and  Mr  Atkinson  had  his 
intelligence  two  or  three  degrees 
removed.  I  mentioned,  how- 
ever, that  a  person  who  was 
in  the  secrets  of  the  dis- 
affected, and  with  whom  I 
frequently  communicated,  had 
come  to  me  very  soon  after  I 
reached  the  Castle  that  morn- 
ing in  much  alarm  e  nd  assured 
me  that  danger  was  immi- 
nent. .  .  . 

No  apprehension  was  enter- 
tained of  any  degree  of  success 
of  the  insurgents,  on  account 
of  the  several  military  posts 
stationed  in  the  city,  and  from 
the  strength  of  the  Castle  guard 
and  its  vicinity  to  the  barracks 
in  Parliament  Street,  where  the 
62nd  Regiment  was  stationed, 
it  could  not  be  imagined  that 
the  Castle  or  the  public  offices 
in  its  neighbourhood  were  to 
be  attacked.  .  .  . 

Soon  after  the  alarm  in- 
creased, and  several  Magis- 
trates and  Captains  of  the  Yeo- 
manry came  to  the  Castle, 
desiring  to  be  informed  how 
they  were  to  act.  .  .  . 

Several  accounts  reached 
the  Castle  of  the  number  of  the 
mob  increasing  in  Thomas 
Street  and  James  Street.  A 
Magistrate,  who  had  left  the 
Castle  a  short  time  before  it 
grew  dark,  returned,  he  having 
been  fired  at  and  wounded, 
near  the  Queen's  Bridge. 

Not  long  after  this  it  was 
reported  that  Lord  Kilwarden 
and  his  nephew  had  been  killed, 
and  also  that  a  dragoon  had 
been  piked.  ,  .  . 

For  the  actual  safety  of 
the  Castle  no  apprehension  of 


danger  was  entertained.  Early 
in  the  evening  the  usual  guard, 
sufficiently  strong,  was  rein- 
forced by  thirty  men,  which 
Major  Donnellan,  of  the  2nd 
Regiment,  brought  from  that 
regiment,  consisting  of  about 
six  hundred  men,  quartered  at 
the  old  Custom  House  within 
200  yards  of  the  Castle. 

Two  pieces  of  cannon  were 
got  to  the  gates,  and  the 
Yeomanry,  beginning  to  assem- 
ble, came  to  the  Castle  for 
ammunition  and  arms.  The 
quantity  there  was,  however, 
inconsiderable. 

One  of  the  first  concerns 
felt  was  for  your  Excellency 
and  your  family,  who  were  in 
the  Park,  as  the  ordinary 
guard  stationed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lodge  was  by  no 
means  sufficient  for  your  safety. 
A  request  was  sent  both  to  the 
Royal  Hospital  and  the  Bar- 
racks that  a  reinforcement 
might  be  despatched  to  your 
Excellency's  lodge,  which  was 
immediately  done. 

At  about  II  o'clock  an 
account  was  brought  to  the 
Castle  that  firing  had  com- 
menced. This  was  from  a 
party  of  the  21st  Regiment 
belonging  to  the  barracks  in 
Cork  Street,  which  had  been 
sent  to  escort  an  officer  of  the 
regiment  from  his  lodgings  to 
the  barracks.  This  party  fell 
in  with  the  mob  in  Thomas 
Street,  and  firing  upon  them 
as  afterwards  proved  to  be  the 
case,  routed  them  from  thence. 

At  II  the}^  were  again  fired 
upon  by  a  party  belonging  to 
a  guard  on  the  Coombe,  in 
which  direction  the  mob  had 
fled    after    quitting  Thomas 
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Street ;  and  they  did  not  after- 
wards appear  anywhere  in  a 
body  throughout  the  night. 

While  the  mob  remained 
in  force  in  the  street,  it  was 
hoped  at  every  moment  that 
an  account  would  arrive  of  the 
army  having  marched  from  the 
barracks.  Between  nine  and 
twelve  o'clock  several  letters 
and  notes  were  addressed  to 
Sir  Charles  Asgill  and  the 
officer  commanding  at  the 
barracks,  both  by  Sir  E.  Little- 
hales  and  myself,  urging,  in  the 
most  earnest  manner,  that  the 
troops  should  be  sent  into  the 
street. 

A  note  from  Sir  Charles 
Asgill,  dated  half-past  one 
o'clock,  gave  the  first  informa- 
tion that  they  had  done  so. 
Two  hours  before  that  the  mob 
had  been  finally  routed. 

The  army  and  the  yeomen 
patrolled  during  the  rest  of  the 
night  ;  and  after  clearing  the 
streets,  searched  suspected 
places,  and  discovered  many 
persons  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  violent  scenes  of 
the  night,  as  well  as  concealed 
pikes  and  other  weapons. 

''The  principal  depot  of 
arms  in  Bridgefoot  Street  had 
been  discovered  before,  about 
the  time  that  Colonel  Brown 
was  killed  nearly  opposite  to 
it,  as  he  walked,  attended  by 
only  a  servant  towards  his 
barracks.  It  was  not  till  about 
one  o'clock  that  Lord  Kil- 
warden's  body  was  known  to 
have  been  found,  nor  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  that  of  his 
nephew,  Mr  Wolfe. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
those  in  arms  exceeded  300. 
Great  efforts  were  used  by 


their  leaders  to  rally  them,  but 
the  numbers  decreased  as  the 
night  advanced  ;  and  had  not 
a  false  alarm  on  that  evening 
occasioned  them  to  break  forth 
when  they  did,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  numbers  at  a  later 
hour  would  have  been  still 
fewer.  ... 

Of  the  insurgents,  it  is 
supposed  that  about  29  were 
killed — few  of  the  wounded 
were  found  in  Dublin,  but 
according  to  the  usual  pro- 
portion they  must  have  been 
considerable.  Colonel  Brown, 
of  the  2ist  Regiment,  was  killed 
as  he  walked  through  the  streets ; 
Cornet  Cole,  passing  in  a  car- 
riage from  the  Canal  Harbour, 
was  dragged  out  and  badly 
wounded  ;  two  dragoons  of  the 
i6th  Regiment,  carrying  ex- 
presses, were  killed ;  and  a 
private  of  the  21st  who  was 
attacked  by  one  of  the  pikemen 
is  since  dead  of  his  wounds. 

The  yeomen  could  not 
assemble  so  as  to  make  any 
attack  in  a  body,  therefore  were 
not  engaged  until  the  mob  was 
routed  ;  but,  most  unfortun- 
ately, Messrs  Edmonston  and 
Parker,  of  the  Liberty  Rangers, 
were  killed  as  they  endeavoured 
to  join  a  party  of  their  friends  ; 
and  three  others  were  wqunded. 

"  A.  M". 

Then  comes  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  matters  relating  to 
the  insurrection  of  the  23rd 

July. 

''It  is  now  known  that  the 
design  of  the  attempt,  which 
was  afterwards  made  in  July, 
was  conceived  in  France  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  winter. 
There  is  reason  to  think 
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that  the  ill-judged  exaggera- 
tions of  mail  robberies,  and 
particularly  of  the  disorderly 
scenes  which  took  place  in  the 
County  of  Limerick,  were  re- 
lied upon  by  Mr  Emmet  as 
sufficient  proofs  of  a  revolu- 
tionary disposition  ready  to 
act  and  generally  pervading 
the  country. 

Many  exiled  Irish  were 
then  on  the  Continent;  but  it 
appears  that  Mr  Emmet  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  more 
than  Russell  and  Quigley  to 
engage  in  the  expedition  to 
Ireland. 

''Russell  engaged  his  nep- 
hew, a  Mr  Hamilton,  a  man 
who,  it  now  appears,  had 
served  in  the  French  armies,  to 
join  him,  and  measures  were 
settled  for  the  journey  of  the 
whole  party  to  Ireland.  Emmet 
and  Russell  reached  Dublin 
early  in  the  year.  Hamilton 
gave  Quigley  and  two  others, 
Fiis  companions  from  Kilmain- 
ham,  ten^  guineas  each  to  bear 
their  expenses  to  Ireland. 

They  proceeded  as  far  as 
Rouen,  where  Quigley's  two 
companions  left  him,  and  re- 
turned to  Paris  ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, joined  there  by  Hamilton, 
and  they  travelled  together  to 
Ireland,  where  they  arrived 
early  in  the  month  of  March. 
On  their  arrival  in  Dublin  they 
met  Emmet,  and  the  three 
together  consulted  on  their 
future  operations.  From  that 
time  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  joined  by  any  others 
of  the  exiled  Irish.  Neither 
Emmet  nor  Hamilton  were  of 
this  class,  and  they  appeared 
here  openly.  The  former  was 
connected  with  a  most  respect- 


able merchant  in  Dublin,  who 
gave  the  strongest  assurances 
of  the  proper  demeanour  of  his 
relation. 

"  The  report  of  Russeirs 
return  attracted  attention,  and 
Quigley's  having  gone  into  the 
county  of  Kildare  soon  made 
his  arrival  public.  Large  re- 
wards were  offered  for  his 
apprehension,  and  repeated 
communications  had  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  county  on  the 
means  of  having  him  taken, 

Mr  Emmet  was  a  very 
young  man  ;  he  had  been  ex- 
pelled fromx  the  University  of 
Dublin,  during  the  time  of  the 
rebellion  of  1798,  for  seditious 
practices.  He  fled  from  the 
country,  and  had  not  until  this 
year  returned.  He  conceived 
a  design  of  providing  arms  for 
those  whose  assistance  he  relied 
upon,  and  full  of  the  opinion 
that  the  disposition  to  revolt 
was  as  strong  amongst  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  as 
in  his  own  mind,  he  relied  upon 
it  that  the  whole  would  be 
effected  if  he  could  secure  a 
magazine,  from  which  on  a 
sudden  the  mob  might  be 
armed. 

The  scene  of  this  exploit 
was  fixed  in  Dublin,  and  al- 
though he  held  comxmunication 
with  parts  of  Ireland  more  dis- 
tant it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  organised,  or  that  he 
had  made  connections  with 
more  than  a  very  few  of  the 
rebels  of  1798. 

While  the  favourite  object 
of  constructing  this  depot  was 
thus  forwarded  by  Emmet's 
zealous  friends,  he  also  made 
connections  among  the  dis- 
affected here,  who  were  known 
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to  himself  or  to  his  brother  on 
the  former  occasion. 

^'Soon  after  Lord  Whit- 
worth's  return  in  May,  it  was 
perceived  that  some  cabal  had 
commenced  among  men  who 
were  before  suspected,  and 
whose  conduct  soon  attracted 
a  stricter  observation.  One  of 
this  party  held  a  direct  com- 
munication with  Government, 
and  meetings  and  conversa- 
tions were  often  reported,  but 
they  led  to  nothing  material; 
no  organisation  nor  system  was 
attempted  —  no  person  who 
could  be  seized  and  detained  by 
law  could  be  discovered — and 
nothing  but  general  expression 
of  hopes,  and  an  increased 
rumour  of  danger  could  be 
learned. 

''It  is  a  matter  much  to  be 
regretted,  and  almost  com- 
plained of,  that  this  depot  was 
not  early  discovered  by  the 
immediate  agents  of  Govern- 
ment or  by  the  police.  It  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
great  secrecy  with  which  it  was 
conducted,  that  the  persons 
admitted  to  it  were  closely 
attached  to  their  leader  or  to 
his  cause  ;  that  living  for 
the  most  part  inside  of  it, 
they  avoided  observation  and 
that  intercourse  which,  by  the 
most  accidental  circumstances, 
leads  to  detection,  but  par- 
ticularly Mr  Emmet  having 
advantages  which  few  con- 
spirators are  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess— he  had  a  command 
of  money. 

"  His  father  died  in  Decem- 
ber last,  and  left  him  a  sum  of 
about  £2,000.  This  money  was 
paid  to  him  in  March ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  the 


whole  was  expended  before  the 
middle  of  July.  He  was  his 
own  treasurer. 

Although  it  is  sufficiently 
certain  that  Mr  Emmet  had 
made  connections  with  some 
persons  not  in  the  lowest  orders 
of  life,  of  this,  however  (with 
very  few  exceptions),  no  de- 
cided proof  appears  ;  and  it 
has  not  been  very  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  who, 
having  been  formerly  partisans 
of  a  revolution  in  this  country, 
still  bore  good  will  towards  it, 
and  those  who  were  actually 
embarked  in  the  visionary  pro- 
jects of  Mr  Emmet. 

''  This  branch  of  the  subject 
cannot,  however,  be  fully  en- 
tered upon,  as  the  utmost 
extent  of  such  connection  is 
still  to  be  ascertained. 

'*  In  the  counties  of  Ireland, 
with  the  exception  of  Kildare 
and  Wicklow,  it  now  appears 
that  very  few  had  been  gained 
over  by  the  conspirators.  In 
the  north  it  is  evident  that  but 
little  preparation  was  made. 

According  to  Quigley's  tes- 
timony, nothing  had  been  done 
in  Connaught.  With  the  people 
of  Wexford,  Emmet  had  had 
communications  ;  he  was  offer- 
ed support  from  but  one  barony 
of  that  country,  and  he  gave 
up  the  hope  of  a  rising  in  that 
quarter.  Both  Emmet  and 
Quigley  concur  in  stating  that 
Meath  (a  county  by  no  means 
considered  as  secure)  would  not 
rise.  In  the  midland  counties, 
and  in  Limerick  and  Cork,,  per- 
sons resided  with  whom  Emmet 
communicated,  and  who  were 
informed  of  the  intended  rising 
a  few  days  before  it  took  place 
— little  exertion,  however,  had 
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been  made  to  prepare  for  a 
rising  in  those  places. 

"  It  was  assumed,  however, 
and  positively  not  without 
sufficient  reason,  that  had  the 
attack  in  Dublin  succeeded, 
risings  w^ould  have  taken  place 
in  many  other  quarters. 

To  aid  the  attack  in  Dub- 
lin, it  now  appears  that  only 
Kildare,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford 
were  relied  upon.  From  the 
latter  countj^  Emmet  supposed 
that  three  hundred  came  in, 
but  it  does  not  appear  in  any 
way  that  such  was  the  case. 
Dwyer  from  Wicldow  was  to 
have  aided,  but  by  the  mistake 
of  a  messenger,  or  more  prob- 
ably from  doubts  entertained 
by  Dwyer  of  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  no  move  took  place 
in  that  quarter.  From  Kildare 
many  came  into  Dublin,  as  well 
as  from  the  small  towns  w^hich 
lay  on  that  side  of  Dublin. 

In  the  week  which  followed 
this  explosion  in  Patrick  Street, 
Emmet  determined  to  attempt 
an  insurrection  ;  he  sent  into 
the  country  notices  to  this 
effect,  and  concurrent  circum- 
stances indicated  that  some- 
thing was  speedily  to  be  at- 
temipted  by  the  disaffected. 

It  was,  however,  too  late 
to  recede,  and  he  decided  upon 
a  prom.pt  effort,  against  the 
opinion  of  some  of  his 
associates.  At  two  o'clock 
on  Saturday,  the  persons  from 
Kildare,  on  whom  he  most 
relied,  met  him  at  an  inn  in 
Thomas  Street.  They  required 
him  to  satisfy  them  as  to  his 
means  of  being  able  to  go  on 
with  the  insurrection  ;  they 
required  him  to  show  them  the 
firearms  and  the  men,  which  he 


could  not  do,  and,  not  being 
satisfied  with  a  speech  which 
he  made  to  them,  they  quitted 
him  to  return  home  to  the 
country ;  some  remained  be- 
hind, and  many  of  the  lower 
order  were  m^ixed  with  the 
Dublin  mob  in  the  excesses  of 
the  night. 

At  nine  o'clock,  as  near  as 
it  can  be  ascertained.  Emmet 
and  his  associates  sallied  forth 
from  the  depot  in  Mass  Lane. 
Pikes  were  delivered  out  in 
large  quantities  from  this  secret 
magazine,  but  they  wanted 
men  and  order,  and  a  plan 
which  w^as  practicable  with 
such  raw  troops  and  rude 
implements.  Emmet  and  his 
party  paraded,  with  their 
swords  drawn,  and  firing  pistols, 
in  Thomas  Street. 

He  could  count  but  eighty 
followers  at  the  time  he  left 
the  depot,  and  when  he  reached 
the  Market  House  in  Thomas 
vStreet  nearly  the  whole  had 
deserted  him,  except  about 
twenty.  Upon  seeing  himself 
thus  abandoned,  he  quitted  the 
street — and  with  ten  or  twelve 
of  his  Lieutenant-Generals  and 
Colonels,  as  he  fancied  to  call 
them  (himself  and  some  others 
being  in  green  uniform),  he 
proceeded  by  Francis  Street 
out  of  the  tow^n  and  to  the 
mountains." 

A.M. 

The  following  statement  of 
his  plans  and  intentions  was 
drawn  up  by  Robert  Emmet, 
and  addressed  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  T.  A. 
Emmet,  written  after  his  con- 
viction. The  letter  was  never 
transmitted  to  Thomas  Addis 
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Emmet,  and  the  latter  com- 
plained in  bitter  terms  of  its 
being  withheld  from  him. 

In  a  publication  ascribed  to 
the  Under  Secretary,  Mr  Mars- 
den,  a  sort  of  resume  of  the 
State  trials  of  1803,  it  is  stated 
Mr  R.  Emmet  embraced  Dr 
Trevor  at  parting  with  him, 
when  going  to  execution,  and 
committed  to  his  charge  two 
letters,  one  addressed  to  his 
brother,  enclosing  a  statement 
of  his  plan  of  insurrection,  and 
the  cause  of  its  failure,  and 
another  addressed  to  Mr  Alex- 
ander Marsden,  who  then  filled 
the  office  of  Under  Secretary  in 
the  civil  department  of  the 
Chief  Secretary's  office. 

"  Account  of  the  plan  of  insur- 
rection in  Dublin,  and  cause 
of  its  failure.'' 

The  plans  were  comprised 
under  three  headings  :  Points 
of  Attack — Points  of  Check — 
and  Lines  of  Defence. 

The  points  of  attack  were 
three — 

The  Pigeon  House  ;  the 
Castle  ;  and  the  Artillery  Bar- 
racks at  Island  Bridge. 

The  attack  was  to  begin 
with  Pigeon  House  ;  number 
of  men  two  hundred — the  place 
of  assembly,  the  strand,  be- 
tween Irishtown  and  Sandy- 
mount — the  time  low  water — 
the  men  to  divide  into  two 
bodies — one  to  cross  by  a  sand 
bank,  between  the  Pigeon 
House  and  Light  House,  where 
they  were  to  mount  the  wall ; 
the  other  to  cross  at  Devon- 
shire Wharf  ;  both  parties  to 
detach  three  men  with  blunder- 
busses, and  three  with  jointed 


pikes  concealed,  who  were  to 
seize  the  sentries  and  the  gates 
for  the  rest  to  rush  in. 

Another  plan  w^as  formed 
for  high  water,  by  means  of 
pleasure  or  fishing  boats  going 
out  in  the  morning,  one  by  one, 
and  returning  in  the  evening 
to  the  dock  at  the  Pigeon 
House,  where  they  were  to 
land.  A  rocket  from  this  was 
to  be  a  signal  for  the  other  two, 
viz.  : 

The  Castle — the  number 
of  men  two  hundred.  The 
place  of  assembly,  Patrick 
Street  depot.  A  hundred  men 
to  be  armed  with  jointed  pikes 
and  bhmderbusses,  the  rest  to 
support  them,  and  march  open- 
ly with  long  pikes. 

To  begm  by  the  entrance 
of  two  job  coaches,  hackney 
coachmen,  two  footmen,  and 
six  persons  inside,  to  drive  in  at 
the  upper  gate  into  the  yard, 
come  out  of  the  coaches,  turn 
back  and  seize  the  guard  (or, 
instead  of  one  of  the  job 
coaches,  a  Sedan  going  in  at 
the  same  time  with  two  foot- 
men, two  chairmen,  and  one 
inside)  ;  at  the  same  moment 
a  person  was,  in  case  of  failure, 
to  rap  at  Lamprey's  door, 
seize  it  and  let  in  others  to 
come  down  by  a  scaling  ladder 
from  a  window,  on  the  top  of 
the  guard  house  ;  while  attacks 
were  made  at  a  pubhc-house 
in  Ship  Street  which  had  three 
windows  commanding  the 
guard  house  ;  a  gate  in  Stephen 
Street ;  another  at  the  Aungier 
Street  end  of  Great  George's 
Street,  leading  to  the  ord- 
nance ;  another  at  the  new 
house  in  George's  Street,  lead- 
ing to  the  riding  yard  ;  and 
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another  over  a  piece  of  brick 
wall  near  the  Palace  Street 
gate. 

Scaling  ladders  for  all 
these.  Fire-balls  if  necessary 
for  the  guard  house  of  the  upper 
gate.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  principal  officers  of  the 
Government,  together  with  the 
bulk  of  artillery  to  be  sent  off 
under  an  escort  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Wicklow,  in  case  of 
being  obliged  to  retreat. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that 
the  same  was  to  be  done  with 
as  much  of  the  Pigeon  House 
stores  as  could  be.  Another 
part,  with  some  artillery,  to 
come  into  town  along  the  quays 
and  take  post  at  Carlisle  Bridge 
to  act  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

Island  Bridge,  400  men. 
Place  of  assembly,  quarry  hole 
opposite,  and  burying  ground. 
Eight  men  with  pistols  and  one 
with  a  blunderbuss  to  seize 
the  sentry  walking  outside, 
seize  the  gates— some  to  rush 
in,  seize  the  cannon  opposite 
the  gate  ;  the  rest  to  mount 
on  all  sides  by  scaling  ladders  ; 
on  seizing  this  to  send  two 
cannon  over  the  bridge,  facing 
the  barrack  road. 

Another  detachment  to 
bring  cannon  down  James's 
Street,  another  towards  Rath- 
farnham,  as  before.  To  each 
of  the  flank  points  when  carried, 
reinforcements  to  be  sent  with 
horses,  etc.,  to  transport  the 
artillery.  Island  Bridge  only 
to  be  maintained  (a  false  attack 
also  thought  of  after  the  others 
had  been  made  on  the  rear  of 
the  barracks,  and  if  necessary, 
to  burn  the  hay  stores  in  rear). 
"  Three  rockets  to  be  the 


signal  that  the  attack  on  any 
'  part  was  made,  and  afterwards 
a  rocket  of  stars  in  case  of 
victory  ;  a  silent  one  of  re- 
pulse. 

Another  point  of  attack 
not  mentioned,  Cork  Street 
Barracks,  if  the  officer  could 
surprise  it,  and  set  fire  to  it  ; 
if  not  to  take  post  on  the  house 
(I  think  in  Earl  Street,  the 
street  at  the  end  of  Cork  Street 
leading  to  New  Market,  looking 
down  the  street  with  musketry, 
two  bodies  of  pikemen  in  Earl 
Street),  to  the  right  and  left  of 
Cork  Street,  and  concealed 
from  troops  marching  in  that 
street.  Another  in  (I  think) 
Marrowbone  Lane,  to  take 
them  in  the  rear.  Place  of 
assembly,  fields  adjacent,  or 
Fenton  Fields. 

Points  of  Check. — The 
old  Custom  House,  300  men — 
gate  to  be  seized  and  guard 
disarmed,  the  gate  to  be  shut 
or  stopped  with  a  load  of  straw 
to  be  previously  in  the  street. 
The  other  small  gate  to  be 
commanded  by  musketry,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  three  hundred 
men  to  be  distributed  in  Par- 
liament Street,  Crane  Lane, 
and  those  streets  falHng  into 
Essex  Street,  in  order  to  attack 
them  if  they  were  forced  out. 

"  The  jointed  pikes  and 
blunderbusses  lying  under  great 
coats  rendered  all  these  sur- 
prises unsuspected  ;  fire-balls 
if  necessary,  and  a  beam  of 
rockets. 

"  An  idea  also  was,  if  money 
had  been  got  to  purchase 
Raffert^^'s  cheese  shop,  opposite 
to  it,  to  make  a  depot  of 
assembly,  and  to  mine  under 
and  blow  up  a  part  of  the 
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Custom  House,  and  attack 
them  in  confusion,  as  also  the 
Castle.  The  miners  would  have 
been  got  also  to  mine  from  a 
cellar  into  some  of  the  streets 
through  which  the  army  from 
the  barracks  must  march.  The 
assembly  was  at  the  Colo's 
Quay. 

Mar/  Street  Barracks,  60 
men.  A  house-painter's  house, 
and  one  equally  removed  on 
the  opposite  side  (No.  36  I 
believe),  whose  fire  commands 
the  iron  gate  of  the  barracks, 
without  being  exposed  to  the 
fire  from  it,  to  be  occupied  by 
24  blunderbusses  ;  the  remain- 
der pikemen  to  remain  near 
Cole's  Lane  or  to  be  ready  in 
case  of  rushing  out  to  attack 
them.  Assembly,  Cole's  Lane 
Market,  or  else  detached  from 
Custom  House  body. 

The  corner  house  in  Capel 
Street  (it  was  Killy  Kelly's) 
commanding  Ormond  Qua}^ 
and  Dixon's,  the  shoemaker's 
(or  the  house  beyond  it)  which 
open  suddenly  on  the  flank  of 
the  army,  without  being  ex- 
posed to  their  fire,  to  be 
occupied  by  blunderbusses  ; 
assembly  detached  from  Cus- 
tom House  body. 

"  Lines  of  Defence. — 
Beresford  Street  has  six  issues 
from  Church  Street,  viz.,  Coler- 
aine  Street,  King  Street, 
Stirrup  Lane,  Mary's  Lane, 
Pill  Lane,  and  the  Quay.  These 
to  be  chained  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  a  body  of  chainmen  ; 
double  chains  and  padlocks 
were  deposited,  and  the  sills  of 
the  doors  marked. 

The  blockade  to  be  after- 
wards filled  up  ;  that  on  the 
Quay^by    bringing    up^  the 


coaches  from  the  stand,  and 
oversetting  them,  together  with 
the  butcher's  blocks  from  Or- 
mond Market.  The  houses 
over  the  chains  to  be  occupied 
with  hand  grenades,  pistols, 
and  stones. 

Pikemen  to  parade  in 
Beresford  Street,  to  attack 
instantly  any  person  that  might 
penetrate ;  the  number  200. 
Assembty,  Smithfield  depot, 
where  were  800  pikes  for  re- 
inforcements. Their  object  was 
to  force  the  troops  to  march 
towards  the  Castle,  by  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  preparations 
and  men  to  receive  them  were. 

Merchant's  Quay.  In  case 
the  army,  after  passing  th  old 
bridge,  marched  that  way, 
Wogan's  house,  and  a  Bir- 
mingham warehouse  next  to 
it,  to  be  occupied  with  mus- 
ketry, genades,  and  stones ; 
also  the  leather  crane  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Quay  ;  a  beam 
to  be  before  the  crane,  lying 
across  the  Quay,  to  be  fired  at 
the  approach  of  the  enemy's 
column. 

A  body  of  pikemen,  in 
Winetavern  Street,  instantly 
to  rush  on  them  in  front ; 
another  body  in  Cook  Street  to 
do  the  same  by  five  lanes 
opening  on  their  flank,  and  by 
Bride  Street  in  their  rear. 
Another  beam  in  Bridge  Street 
in  case  of  taking  that  route, 
and  then  Cook  Street  body  to 
rush  out  instantly  in  front,  and 
the  Quay  on  the  flank. 

A  beam  in  Dirty  Lane  ; 
main  body  of  pikemen  in 
Thomas  Street  to  rush  on  them 
instantly  on  firing  the  beam. 
The  body  on  the  Quay  to 
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attack  in  the  rear  ;  in  case  of 
repulse,  Catherine's  Church. 
Market  House,  and  two  houses 
adjacent  that  command  that 
street,  occupied  with  musketry. 
Two  rocket  batteries  near  the 
Market  House,  a  beam  before 
it ;  body  of  pikemen  in  Swift's 
Alley  and  that  range  to  rush 
on  their  flank,  after  the  beam 
was  fired,  through  Thomas 
Court,  Vicar  Street,  and  three 
issues.  .  .  . 

In  case  of  a  final  retreat 
the  routes  to  be  three — Cork 
Street,  to  Templeogue ;  New 
Street,  Rathfarnham ;  and 
Camden  Street  department. 

The  bridges  of  the  Liffey 
to  be  covered  six  feet  deep 
with  boards  full  of  long  nails, 
bound  down  by  two  iron  bars, 
with  spikes  i8  inches  long 
driven  through  them  into  the 
pavement,  to  stop  a  column  ot 
cavalry  or  even  infantry. 

The  whole  of  this  plan  was 
given  up  by  me  for  the  want  of 
means,  except  the  Castle  and 
lines  of  defence ;  for  I  ex- 
pected 300  Wexford,  400  Kil- 
dare,  and  200  Wicklow  men, 
all  of  whom  had  fought  before, 
to  begin  the  surprises  this  side 
of  the  water,  and  by  the  pre- 
parations of  defence  to  give 
time  to  the  town  to  assemble. 

The  County  of  Dublin  was 
also  to  act  at  the  instant  it 
began  ;  the  number  of  Dublin 
people  acquainted  with  it,  I 
understand  to  be  three  or  four 
thousand.  I  expected  two 
thousand  to  assemble  at  Cos- 
tigan's  Mills — the  grand  place 
of  assembly. 

The  evening  before,  the 
Wicklow  men  failed,  through 
their  officer.   The  Kildare  men 


who  were  to  act  (particularly 
with  me)  came  in  and  at  five 
o'clock  went  off  again,  from 
the  Canal  Harbour,  on  a  report 
from  two  of  their  officers  that 
Dublin  would  not  act. 

In  Dublin  itself  it  was 
given  out  by  some  treacherous 
or  cowardly  person  that  it  was 
postponed  till  Wednesday.  The 
time  of  assembly  was  from  six 
till  nine  ;  and  at  nine,  instead 
of  two  thousand,  there  were 
80  men  assembled.  When  we 
came  to  the  Market  House  they 
were  diminished  to  18  or  20. 

The  Wexford  men  did 
assemble,  I  believe,  to  the 
amount  promised,  on  the  Cole 
Quay  ;  but  three  hundred  men, 
though  they  might  be  sufficient 
to  begin  on  a  sudden,  w^ere  not 
so  when  Government  had  five 
hours'  notice  by  express  from 
Kildare. 

Add  to  this,  the  prepara- 
tions were,  from  an  unfor- 
tunate series  of  disappoint- 
ments in  money,  unfinished, — 
scarcely  any  blunderbusses 
bought  up. 

The  man  who  was  to  turn 
the  fuzes  and  rammers  for  the 
beams  forgot  them,  and  went 
off  to  Kildare  to  bring  men,  and 
did  not  return  till  the  very  day. 
The  consequence  was  that  all 
the  beams  were  not  loaded  nor 
mounted  with  wheels,  nor  the 
train  bags  of  course  fastened 
on  to  explode  them. 

From  the  explosion  in  Pat- 
trick  Street  I  lost  the  jointed 
pikes  which  were  deposited 
there  ;  and  the  day  of  action 
was  fixed  on  before  this,  and 
could  not  be  changed. 

"  I  had  no  means  for  making 
up  for  their  loss  but  by  the 
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hollow  beams  full  f  of  pikes, 
which  struck  me  three  or  four 
days  before  the  23rd.  From 
the  delays  in  getting  the  ma- 
terials they  were  not  able  to 
set  about  them  till  the  day 
before  :  the  whole  of  that  day 
and  the  next,  which  ought  to 
have  been  spent  in  arrange- 
ments, was  obliged  to  be  em- 
ployed in  work.  Even  this, 
from  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  men  crowding  into  the 
depot  from  the  country,  was 
almost  impossible. 

The  person  who  had  the 
management  of  the  depot  mixed 
by  accident  the  slow  matches 
that  were  prepared  with  what 
were  not,  and  all  our  labour 
went  for  nothing. 

The  fuzes  for  the  grenades 
he  had  also  laid  by  where  he 
forgot  them,  and  could  not  find 
them  in  the  crowd. 

"  The  cramp  irons  could  not 
be  got  in  time  from  the  smiths, 
to  whom  we  would  not  com- 
municate the  necessity  of  des- 
patch ;  and  the  scaling  ladders 
were  not  finished  (but  one). 

"  Money  came  in  at  five 
o'clock,  and  the  trusty  men  of 
the  depot,  who  alone  knew  the 
town,  were  obliged  to  be  sent 
out  to  buy  blunderbusses  for 
the  people  refused  to  act  with- 
out some. 

To  change  the  day  was  im- 
possible, for  I  expected  the 
counties  to  act,  and  I  feared 
to  lose  the  advantage  of  sur- 
prise. The  Kildare  men  were 
coming  in  for  three  days,  and 
after  that  it  was  impossible  to 
draw  back.  Had  I  another 
week — ^had  I  £1,000 — ^had  I 
1,000  men,  I  would  have  feared 
nothing.    There  was  redund- 


ancy enough  in  any  one  part  to 
have  made  up,  if  complete,  for 
deficiency  in  the  rest,  but  there 
was  failure  in  all — plan,  pre- 
paration, and  men. 

I  would  have  given  it  the 
respectability  of  insurrection, 
but  I  did  not  wish  uselessly  to 
shed  blood.  I  gave  no  signal 
for  the  rest,  and  they  all  es- 
caped. 

I  arrived  in  time  enough 
in  the  country  to  prevent  that 
part  of  it  which  had  already 
gone  out  with  one  of  my  men — 
to  dissuade  the  neighbourhood 
from  proceeding.  I  found  that 
by  a  mistake  of  the  messenger 
Wicklow  would  not  rise  that 
night ;  I  sent  i.off  to  prevent 
it  from  doing  so  the  next  as  it 
intended.  It  offered  to  rise 
even  after  the  defeat  if  I  wished 
it,  but  I  refused. 

Had  it  risen,  Wexford 
would  have  done  the  same.  It 
began  to  assemble,  but  its 
leader  kept  it  back  till  he  knew 
the  fate  of  Dublin.  In  the 
state  Kildare  was  in  it  would 
have  done  the  same.  I  was 
repeatedly  solicited,  by  some 
of  those  who  were  with  me,  to 
do  so,  but  I  constantly  refused. 
The  more  remote  counties  did 
not  rise,  for  want  of  money  to 
send  them  the  signal  agreed 
on. 

I  know  how  men  without 
candour  will  pronounce  on  this 
failure,  without  knowing  one  of 
the  circumstances  that  occas- 
ioned it ;  they  will  consider 
only  that  they  predicted  it. 

''Whether  its  failure  was 
caused  by  chance,  or  by  any  of 
the  grounds  on  which  they 
made  their  prediction,  they  will 
not  care,  they  make  no  dis- 
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tinction  between  a  prediction 
fulfilled  and  justified — they  will 
make  no  compromise  of  errors  ; 
they  will  not  recollect  that  they 
predicted  also  that  no  system 
could  be  formed — that  no 
secrecy  nor  confidence  could  be 
restored — that  no  preparations 
could  be  arranged — that  no  day 
could  be  fixed  on  without  being 
instantly  known  at  the  Castle — 
that  Government  only  waited 
to  let  the  conspiracy  ripen,  and 
crush  it  at  their  pleasure,  and 
that  on  these  grounds  only  did 
they  predict  its  miscarriage. 

The  very  same  men  that 
after  success  would  have  flat- 
tered, will  now  calumniate. 
The  very  same  men  that  would 
have  made  an  offering  of  un- 
limited sagacity  at  the  shrine 
of  victory,  will  not  now  be 
content  to  take  back  that 
portion  that  belongs  of  right 
to  themselves,  but  would  vio- 
late the  sanctuary  of  mis- 
fortune, and  strip  her  of  that 
covering  that  candour  would 
have  left  her. 

"  R.  E." 


A  great  number  of  arrests 
were  made  immediately  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, some  a  Httle  later,  and 
several  subsequently  to  the 
arrest  of  Robert  Emmet. 

Messrs  Philip  Long,  John 
Hickson,  John  Hevey,  St  John 
Mason,  Nicholas  Gray,  James 
Tandy,  Henry  Hughes,  William 
H.  Hamilton,  John  Palmer, 
D.  Fitzgerald,  John  Patten, 
Bernard  Coyle,Malachy  Delany, 
Wm.  M'Dermott,  Daniel  Dolan, 
Daniel  Brophy,  and  Dennis 
Cassin,  were  arrested  and  com- 


mitted to  Kilmainham  ;  and 
in  the  house  opposite  that  gaol, 
Messrs  Qoney,  Carthy,  Dick- 
son, Holmes,  etc.,  were  im- 
prisoned. 

The  gaols  were  filled  with 
suspected  criminals.  In  the 
provost  of  Major  Sandy's  alone, 
in  the  month  of  August,  1803, 
there  were  upwards  of  500 
people  confined,  enduring  suffer 
ings  less  deadly,  but  not  less 
dreadful,  than  those  endured 
in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

The  12th  October  the  Gov- 
ernment issued  a  proclamation, 
setting  forth  that  William  Dow- 
dall,  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
gent ;  John  Allen,  of  ditto, 
woollen  draper  ;  IMichael  Quig- 
ley,  of  Rathcoffy,  bricklayer  ; 
and  many  others  being  charged 
with  treason,  had  absconded. 

A  reward  was  offered  of 
/^300  for  the  arrest  of  each  ol 
the  following  persons  :  Messrs 
Dowdall,  Allen,  Hamilton, 
Quigley,  Lyons  and  Stafford  ; 
and  /200  for  the  discovery  of 
Thomas  Fra.yije,  Thomas 
Wylde,  and  John  Mahon. 

A  reward  of  £1,000  was  like- 
wise offered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  murderers  of  Lord  Kil- 
warden,  or  of  his  nephew,  Mr 
Wolfe,--- and  /50  for  each  of 
the  first  hundred  rebels  who 
had  appeared  iii  arms  in  Dublin 
on  the  23rd  July,  who  should 
be  discovered  and  prosecuted 
to  conviction. 

This  was,  if  not  an  extensive 
premium  on  perjury,  certainly 
a  very  large  temptation  to  it. 
It  produced  the  effect,  not 
necessarily  intended,  but  most 
assuredly  that  might  be  ex- 
pected, from  it.  A  number  of 
miscreants  of  the  class  of  Mr 
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James  O'Brien  again  skulked 
into  public  notice,  crept  into 
places  of  public  resort,  sneaked 
into  court,  and  swore  away  the 
lives  of  men  who,  if  faith  is  to 
be  put  in  the  solemn  assurances 
of  individuals  of  the  families  of 
their  victims  at  this  distant 
date  from  the  period  in  ques- 
tion,   were    guiltless    of  the 


charges  brought  against  them. 

Tv/o  of  the  worst  of  these 
miscreants  were  persons  of  the 
name  of  Mahaffey  and  Ryan. 
A  vast  number,  moreover,  of 
gentlemen  of  respectability 
were  taken  up  ;  a  few  were 
liberated,  but  the  majority 
were  kept  in  close  confinement 
for  nearly  three  years. 


CHAPTER  VH 


AFTER  THE 

WHEN  inquiries  were 
pa  rticularly  directed 
to  the  subject  there 
was  probably  but  one  person 
then  living  who  could  give  a 
correct  account  of  the  events 
which  transpired  the  night  of 
the  23rd,  after  the  flight  of  the 
leaders  and  the  rout  of  their 
followers,  so  far  as  3:egarded 
the  principal  person  among 
them. 

That  person  was  Anne  De  v- 
lin, in  1803  21  yo^^ng  vvoman  of 
about  twenty-five  or  twent'v-six 
years  of  age,  the  daughter  of 
a  man  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances for  one  in  his  station  of 
life,  a  cow  keeper  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Butterfield  Lane ;  his  estab- 
lishment and  the  land  he 
occupied  were  in  sight  of  the 
house  tenanted  by  Robert 
Emmet. 

Statement  of  Anne  Devlin. 

On  the  23rd  July,  at  about 
II  o'clock  at  night,  ''Anne 
Devlin  sa^^s,  Robert  Emmet, 
Nicholas  Stafford,  Michael 
Ouigley,  Thomas  Wylde,  John 
Mahon,  John  Hevey,  and  the 
two  Perrotts  from  Naas,  came 
to  the  house  at  Butterfield 
Lane.  She  first  saw  them  out- 
side the  house  in  the  yard  ;  she 


nsurrection 

was  at  that  moment  sending  off 
a  man  on  horseback,  with 
ammiunition  in  a  sack,  and 
bottles  filled  with  powder. 

"She  called  out  'Who's 
there  ?  '  Robert  Emmet  ans- 
wered, '  It's  me,  Anne.'  She 
said,  '  Oh,  bad  welcome  to  you, 
is  the  world  lost  by  you,  you 
cowards  that  you  are,  to  lead 
the  people  to  destruction  and 
then  to  leave  them.'  Robert 
Emmet  said,  '  Don't  blame  me, 
the  fault  is  not  mine.' 

They  then  came  in  ;  Quig- 
ley  was  present  but  they  did 
not  upbraid  him.  Emmet  and 
the  others  told  her  aftersvards 
that  Quigley  was  the  cause  of 
the  failure. 

'*  Michael  Ouigley  had  been 
constantly  in  the  store  in 
Thom.as  Street.  On  the  23rd 
his  conduct  was  thought  extra- 
ordinary. He  rushed  into  the 
depot  shortly  before  nine 
o'clock  and  said  he  had  been 
looking  down  Dirty  Lane,  and 
saw  the  army  coming  ;  he  ran 
in  exclaiming,  '  All  is  lost-- the 
army  is  coming.'  Robert 
Emmet  said,  '  If  that  be  the 
case  we  may  as  well  die  in  the 
streets  as  cooped  up  here.' 

It  was  then  he  rushed  out 
and  the  rout  took  place.  Robert 
Emmet  ran  down  Patrick 
Street  and  the  Coombe,  cr\dng^ 
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'  Turn  out,  turn  out '  ;  but  no 
one  came  out.  He  was  at- 
tacked by  some  soldiers  on  the 
Coombe,  but  got  off.  They 
stopped  at  Butterfield  Lane 
that  ni^ht,  and  the  next  day, 
and  at  night,  about  ten  o'clock, 
fled  to  the  mountains  when 
they  got  information  that  the 
house  was  to  be  searched. 
Anne's  father,  who  kept  a  dairy 
close  by,  got  horses  for  three 
of  them,  and  went  with  them. 

The  reason  of  their  stop- 
ping there  that  night  was  that 
Emmet  expected  Dwyer  and 
the  mountaineers  down  in  the 
morning  by  break  of  day,  but 
Dv/yer  had  not  got  Emmet's 
previous  letter,  and  had  heard 
of  Emmet's  defeat  only  the 
next  da}^  and  therefore  did  not 
come.  Mr  Emmet  and  his 
companions  first  went  to 
Do^de's,  in  the  mountains,  and 
thence  to  the  widow  Bagenell's. 

Anne  Devlin  and  Miss 
Wylde,  sister  of  Mrs  Mahon, 
two  or  three  days  after  went  up 
to  the  mountains  in  a  jingle 
with  letters  for  them.  They 
found  Robert  Emmet  and  his 
associates  at  the  widow  Bagen- 
ell's, sitting  on  the  side  of  the 
hill :  som.e  of  them  were  in 
their  uniform,  for  they  had  no 
other  clothes. 

Robert  Emmet  insisted  on 
coming  back  with  Anne  and 
her  companions ;  he  parted 
with  them  before  they  came  to 
Rathfarnham,  but  she  (Anne 
Devlin)  knows  not  where  he 
went  that  night,  but  in  a  day 
or  two  after  he  sent  for  her  to 
take  a  letter  to  Miss  Curran  , 
she  was  then  staying  at  Mrs 
Palmer's,  at  Harold's  Cross. 
"  Major  Sirr  had  positive 


information  of  Robert  Emmet's 
place  of  concealment  at  Har- 
old's Cross  ;  he  was  directed 
to  give  a  single  rap  at  the  door, 
and  was  informed  that  he 
would  find  Mr  Emmet  in  the 
parlour.  She  (Anne  Devlin) 
overheard  a  conversation, 
while  in  confinement  in  Kil- 
mainham,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  Major's  in- 
formant was  a  person  wh.o  had 
been  with  Robert  Emmet  in 
the  morning. 

The  day  after  the  gentle- 
man went  away  from  Butter- 
field  Lane,  a  troop  of  Yeomen 
came  with  a  magistrate  and 
searched  the  house.  Every 
place  Vv-as  ransacked  from  top 
to  bottom.  As  for  herself 
(Anne  Devlin)  she  was  seized 
on  when  they  first  rushed  in, 
as  if  they  were  going  to  tear 
down  the  house.  She  was  kept 
below  by  three  or  four  of  the 
Yeomen  with  their  fixed  bay- 
onets pointed  at  her,  and  so 
close  to  her  body  that  she  could 
feel  their  points. 

When  the  others  came 
down  she  was  examined.  She 
said  she  knew  nothing  in  tlie 
world  about  the  gentlemen, 
except  that  s?ie  was  the  servant 
maid  ;  where  they  came  from 
and  where  they  went  to,  she 
knew  nothing  about  ;  and  so 
long  as  her  wages  were  paid  she 
cared  to  know  nothing  else 
about  them. 

The  magistrate  pressed  her 
to  tell  the  truth — he  threatened 
her  with  death  if  she  did  not 
tell ;  she  persisted  in  assert- 
ing her  total  ignorance  of  '  Mr 
Ellis's  '  acts  and  movements, 
and  of  those  of  all  the  other  j 
gentlemen. 
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At  length  the  magistrate 
J  ^ave  the  word  to  hang  her,  and 
I  she  was  dragged  into  the  court- 
yard to  be  executed.  There 
was  a  common  cart  there — they 
■  tilted  up  the  shafts  and  fixed  a 
rope  from  the  back-band  that 
goes  across  the  shafts,  and 
while  these  preparations  were 
making  for  her  execution  the 
Yeomen  kept  her  standing 
against  the  wall  of  the  house, 
prodding  her  with  their  bayonets 
in  the  arms  a.nd  shoulders  till 
she  was  all  covered  with  blood 
(she  was  a  young  woman  then  of 
about  twenty-six  years  of  age), 
and  saying  to  her  at.  every  thrust 
of  the  bayonet,  '  Will  you  con- 
fess now  ;  v/ill  you  tell  now 
where  Mr  Ellis  is  ?  '  Her  con- 
stant answer  was,  '  I  have 
nothing  to  tell,  I  will  tell 
nothing  !  ' 

The  rope  was  at  length  put 
about  her  neck ;  she  was 
dragged  to  the  place  where  the 
cart  was  converted  into  a 
gallows  ;  she  was  placed  under 
it,  and  the  end  of  the  rope  was 
passed  over  the  back-band. 
The  question  w^as  put  to  her 
for  the  last  time,  '  Will  you 
confess  where  Mr  Ellis  is  ?  ' 
Her  answer  w^as,  *  You  may 
murder  me,  you  villains,  but 
not  one  v/ord  about  him  will 
you  ever  get  from  me.' 

"  She  had  just  time  to  say, 
'  The  Lord  Jesus  have  mercy 
on  my  soul,'  when  a  tremendous 
shout  was  raised  by  the  Yeo- 
men  ;  the  rope  was  pulled  by 
all  of  them  except  those  who 
held  down  the  back  part  of  the 
car,  and  in  an  instant  she  w^as 
suspended  by  the  neck. 

"  After  she  had  been  thus 
suspended  ior  two  or  three 


minutes  her  feet  touched  the 
ground,  and  a  savage  3'ell  of 
laughter  recalled  her  to  her 
senses.  The  rope  round  her 
neck  v/as  loosened,  and  her  life 
was  spared — she  was  let  off 
with  half-hanging.  She  w\as 
then  sent  to  town,  and  brought 
before  Major  vSirr. 

"  No  sooner  was  she  brought 
before  Ma.jor  Sirr,  than  he,  in 
the  most  civil  and  coaxing 
manner,  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vail on  her  to  give  information 
respecting  Robert  Emmet's 
place  of  concealment.  The 
question  continually  put  to  her 
was,  '  Well,  Anne,  all  we  want 
to  know  is,  where  did  he  go  to 
from  Butteriield  Lane  ?  ' 

He  said  he  would  under- 
take to  obtain  for  her  the  sum 
(he  did  not  call  it  a  reward)  of 
;^500,  which  he  added  '  was  a 
fine  fortune  for  a  young  woman' 
only  to  tell  against  persons  who 
were  not  her  relations  ;  that 
all  the  others  of  them  had  con- 
fessed the  truth — which  was 
not  true — and  that  they  were 
sent  home  liberated,  which  was 
also  a  lie." 

The  gentleman  to  whom  she 
was  telling  the  story  said  to  her 
with  becoming  gravity,  You 
took  the  money,  of  course." 
The  look  the  woman  gave  was 
one  that  would  have  made  an 
admirable  subject  for  a  painter 
— a  regard  in  which  wonder, 
indignation,  and  misgiving  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  person 
who  addressed  her,  were  blend- 
ed— Me  take  the  money — the 
price  of  Mr  Robert's  blood  ! 
No  ;  I  spurned  the  rascals 
offer." 

The  Major,"  continued 
Anne  Devlin,     went  on  coax- 
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ing  and  trying  to  persuade  her 
to  confess.  He  said  everything 
had  been  told  to  him  by  one  of 
her  associates.  Nay,  what's 
more,  he  repeated  word  for 
word  what  she  had  said  to  Mr 
Robert  the  night  of  the  23rd. 
when  he  came  back  to  Butter- 
field  Lane — '  Bad  welcome  to 
you/  etc. 

One  of  the  persons  present 
with  him  then  must  have  un- 
doubtedly been  an  informer. 
After  she  had  been  some  time 
in  Ki^mainham,  Mr  Emmet  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  that 
prison.  Dr  Trevor  had  fre- 
quently talked  to  her  about 
him  ;  but  she  never  *  let  on  ' 
that  she  had  any  acquaintance 
with  him. 

At  this  time  she  was  kept 
in  solitary  confinement  for 
refusing  to  give  information. 
One  day  the  Doctor  came  and 
spoke  to  her  in  a  very  good- 
natured  way,  and  said  she  must 
have  some  indulgence,  she  must 
be  permitted  to  take  exercise 
in  the  yard. 

The  turnkey  was  ordered 
to  take  her  to  the  j^ard,  and 
he  accordingly  did  so ;  but 
when  the  yaid  door  was 
opened,  who  should  she  see 
walking  very  fa.st  up  and  down 
the  yard  but  Mr  Robert.  She 
thought  she  would  have 
dropped.  She  saw  the  faces  of 
people  watching  her  at  a  grated 
window  tliat  looked  into  the 
yard,  and  her  only  dread  was 
that  Mr  Robert,  on  recognizing 
her,  would  speak  to  her  ;  but 
she  kept  her  face  away,  and 
walked  up  and  down  on  the 
other  side  ;  and  w^hen  they  had 
(Tossed  one  another  several 
times,  at  last  they  met  at  the  end. 


vShe  took  care,  when  his 
eyes  met  hers,  to  have  a  frown 
on  her  face  and  her  finger 
raised  to  her  lips.  He  passed 
on  as  if  he  had  never  seen  her — 
but  he  knew  her  well ;  and  the 
half  smile  that  came  over  his 
face,  and  passed  off  in  a 
moment,  could  hardly  have 
been  observed  except  by  one 
who  knew  every  turn  of  his 
countenance.  The  Doctor's 
plot  failed  ;  she  was  taken  back 
to  her  cell,  and  there  was  no 
more  taking  air  or  excercise  for 
her. 

"  She  was  in  Kilm.ainham  a 
close  prisoner  when  Robert 
Em.met  was  executed.  She 
was  kept  locked  up  in  a  solitary 
cell,  and  indeed  always,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  was  kept  so 
during  her  confinement  the 
first  year.  The  day  after  his 
execution  she  was  taken  from 
gaol  to  the  Castle  to  be  ex- 
amined, through  Thomas 
Street. 

The  gaoler  had  given  orders 
to  stop  the  coach  at  the 
scaffold  where  Robert  Emmet 
was  executed.  It  was  stopped 
there,  and  she  was  forced  to 
look  at  his  blood,  which  was 
still  plain  enough  to  be  seen 
sprinkled  over  the  deal  boards. 

The  heroism  of  this  woman 
is  a  matter  for  Irishmen  of  any 
rank — aye,  of  the  highest  rank 
— to  be  proud  of.  The  true 
nobility  of  nature  displayed  by 
this  poor  creature  of  plebeian 
origin  under  all  her  sufferings — 
the  courage  exhibited  in  the 
face  of  death,  in  the  midst  of 
torture,  by  this  low  born 
woman,  the  fidehty  and  attach- 
ment of  this  menial  servant  to 
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a  beloved  master,  proof  against 
all  fears,  superior  to  all  threats 
and  temptations — will  not  be 
forgotten. 

On  her  tombstone  is  in- 
scribed : — 

*'To  the  memory  of  ANNE 
DEVLIN  (Campbell)  the 
faithful  servant  of  Robert 
Emmet,  who  possessed  some 
rare  and  noble  qualities  :  who 
lived  in  (.b<:curity  and  poverty, 
and  so  died,  the  i8th  of  Sept- 
ember, 1851,  aged  70  years." 


When  EmiTiet  fled  to  the 
mountains  he  found  the  Wick- 
low  insurgents  bent  on  prose- 
cuting their  plans,  and  making 
an  immediate  attack  on  some 
of  the  principal  towns  in  that 
county.  Emmet,  to  his  credit, 
being  then  convinced  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  struggle, 
had  determined  to  withhold 
his  sanction  from,  any  further 
effort  ;  convinced  as  he  was 
then  that  it  cou]d  only  lead  to 
the  effusion  of  blood,  but  to  no 
successful  issue. 

His  friends  pressed  him  to 
take  immediate  measures  for 
effecting  his  escape,  but  un- 
fortunately he  resisted  their 
solicitations  ;  he  had  resolved 
on  seeing  one  person  before  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  to 
leave  the  country,  and  that 
person  was  dearer  to  him  than 
life — Sarah  Curran,  the  young- 
est daughter  of  the  celebrated 
advocate,  John  Philpot  Curran. 

With  the  hope  of  obtaining 
an  interview  with  her,  if  possi- 
ble, before  his  intended  de- 
parture— of  corresponding  with 
her — and  of  seeing  her  pass  by 
Harold's  Cross,  which  was  the 
road  from  her  father's  country 


house,  near  Rathfarnham,  to 
Dublin,  he  returned  to  his  old 
lodgings  at  Mrs  Palmer's. 

During  the  time  he  remained 
there  he  drew  up  a  paper  which 
he  intended  to  have  transmitted 
to  the  Government,  in  the  hope 
of  inducing  it  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  prosecutions  and  execu- 
tions which  were  then  going  on. 

On  the  25th  of  August  Emmet 
was  arrested  at  Mrs  Palmer's, 
at  Harold's  Cross,  at  about  7 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  by 
Major  Sirr,  who,  according  to 
the  newspaper  accounts,  did 
not  know  his  person  till  he  was 
brought  to  the  Castle,  where  he 
was  identified  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  college." 

The  Major's  account  of  the 
arrest  of  Emmet,  as  subse- 
quently given  in  evidence  on  his 
trial,  was  to  the  following 
effect.  On  the  evening  of  the 
25th  August,  he  went  to  the 
house  of  one  Palmer,  at  Har- 
old's Cross  ;  had  heard  there 
was  a  stranger  in  the  back 
parlour ;  rode  there,  accom- 
panied by  a  man  on  foot,  who 
knocked  at  the  door  ;  on  its 
being  opened  by  a  little  girl, 
the  daughter  of  Mrs  Palmer, 
the  Major  alighted  and  im- 
mediately ran  to  the  back 
parlour  ;  he  desired  the  woman 
and  the  little  girl  to  withdraw, 
and  then  asked  the  prisoner  his 
name  ;  he  said  his  name  was 
Cunningham. 

The  man  who  accompanied 
the  Major  was  then  left  in 
charge  of  the  prisoner  by  the 
i\Iajor,  Vv^hile  he  went  into  the 
next  room  to  make  inquiries  of 
Mrs  Palmer,  who  said  the 
prisoner's  name  was  Hewitt. 
The  Major  went  back  and  asked 
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him  how  long  he  had  been 
there  ;  he  said  he  came  that 
morning. 

He  had  attempted  to  escape 
before  the  Major  returned,  for 
he  was  bloody,  and  the  man 
said  he  had  knocked  him  down 
with  a  pistol.  The  Major  then 
went  to  Mrs  Palmer,  who  said 
the  prisoner  had  lodged  there 
a  month.  He  judged  he  was  a 
person  of  importance. 

When  the  Major  first  went 
into  the  backparlour  there  was 
a  paper  on  a  chair,  which  he 
seized  (the  paper  intended  to 
have  been  transmitted  to  the 
Government).  The  Major  then 
went  to  the  Canal  Bridge  for  a 
guard,  having  desired  them  to 
be  in  readiness  as  he  passed  hy. 
He  planted  a  sentry  over  the 
prisoner,  and  desired  the  non- 
commissioned officers  to  sur- 
round the  house  while  he 
searched  it. 

The  Major  then  examined 
Mrs  Palmer  and  took  down  her 
account  of  the  prisoner,  during 
which  time  he  heard  a  noise  as 
if  an  escape  was  attempted.  He 
instantly  ran  to  the  back  of  the 
house  as  the  most  likely  part 
for  him  to  get  out  at  ;  he  saw 
him  going  off,  and  ordered  a 
sentinel  to  fire,  and  then  he 
pursued  the  fugitive  regardless 
of  the  order. 

The  sentry  snapped,  but  the 
musket  did  not  go  off.  He 
overtook  the  prisoner,  who 
said,  I  surrender.''  The 
Major  searched  him  and  found 
some  papers  upon  him. 

On  the  Major's  expressing 
concern  at  the  necessity  of  the 
prisoner  being  treated  so 
roughly,  he  (the  prisoner)  ob- 
served    that  all  was  fair  in 


war."  The  prisoner,  when 
brought  to  the  Castle,  acknow- 
ledged that  his  name  was 
Emmet. 

Previously  to  the  trial  of 
Robert  Emmet,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  effect  his  escape 
from  prison.  Arrangements 
had  been  made  in  the  event  of 
the  success  of  this  attempt,  to 
have  him  conveyed  on  board  a 
vessel  called  the  Erin,  from 
which  he  was  to  have  been 
landed  at  some  Continental 
port.  The  principal  agent 
through  whom  the  negotiations 
were  carried  on  in  Kilmainham 
was  Mr  St  John  Mason,  the 
cousin  of  Robert  Emmet.  From 
that  gentleman  the  following 
information  of  the  attempt  and 
its  failure  was  received. 

Some  documents  disclose  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  parties  to  the 
proposed  attempt.  One  of 
these  documents  bearing  the 
signature  of Verax,"  there  can 
be  no  impropriety  now  in 
stating  was  written  by  Mr  St 
John  Mason. 

It  is  needless  to  offer  any 
comment  on  the  barbarity  of 
the  conduct  of  those  persons 
who  suffered  the  hopes  of  the 
unfortunate  prisoner  to  be 
raised,  and  when  they  had  been 
wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  expectation,  dashed  them  to 
the  ground  and  claimed  the 
merit  of  faithful  adherence  to 
their  dutv. 

Mr  St  "  John  Mason  stated 
that  he  received  a  note  from 
Robert  Emm.et,  sajnng  that  he 
wished  him  to  offer  George 
Dunn,  one  of  the  turnkeys,  a 
sum  of  money  from  ;^500  to 
£i,ooo  on  the  condition  of  his 
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favouring  and  effecting  his 
;(Robert  Emmet's)  escape. 

Mason  made  the  communica- 
tion to  G.  Dunn,  to  which  the 
latter  agreed.  The  idea  origin- 
ated with  Trevor  and  George 
Dunn,  and  by  some  means  was 
communicated  to  Emmet. 
Mason  wrote  to  Robert  Emmet 
ito  recommend  him  to  have  the 
money  not  given  at  once  to 
Dunn,  but  to  have  it  secured 
to  him  and  not  to  think  of 
Duxin's  accompanying  him. 

The  project  fell  to  the 
ground ;  all  the  letters  of 
Mason  were  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  the  head 
gaoler  of  Kilmainham,  Mr  John 
Dunn. 

Extract  from  letter  of  St  John 
I  Mason,  under  the  signature 
I  of  VeraxJ*  published  in 
The  Times/'  February, 
I    1842  : — 

r  Robert  Emmet  and  the 
:    Gaoler  of  Kilmainham. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 
Bath,  12th  Feb.,  1842. 
Sir, — ^The  writer  of  this 
letter  begs  leave  to  state  that 
in  several  recent  numbers  of 
The  Times  certain  extracts 
from  Dublin  newspapers  have 
been  inserted,  concerning  the 
unfortunate  Robert  Emmet  and 
the  late  George  Dunn,  gaoler 
of  Kilmainham,  to  the  follow- 
ing effect  : — 

"  '  That  when  Robert  Emmet 
was  under  the  charge  of  Mr 
Dunn  for  high  treason,  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money  by  way 
of  bribe,  with  an  offer  of  a  free 
passage  to  America,  was  made 
him  if  he  allowed  his  prisoner 
to  go  free  ;  but  the  honesty  of 
Mr  Dunn  spurned  the  bribe.' 


"  Those  extracts  having  so 
appeared  in  The  Times,  and 
being  substantially  perversions 
of  facts,  it  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted that,  in  fairness,  the 
truth  should  be  spread  com- 
mensurately  with  the  mis- 
statements ;  and  that  it  should 
likewise  go  forth  to  the  public 
through  the  same  great  organ 
of  intelligence  and  its  vast  cir- 
culation, whereby  that  mis- 
statement had  been  already  so 
widely  diffused. 

The  matter  of  present  con- 
sideration is  the  conduct  of 
George  Dunn  as  to  the  at- 
tem^pted  escape  of  Robert 
Emmet,  in  relation  to  which 
manifold  have  been  the  lauda- 
tions squandered  upon  the 
memory  of  Dunn.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  truth  : — 

A  proposition  was  un- 
questionably made  to  George 
Dunn,  and  a  certain  sum  of 
money — a  bribe  no  doubt — 
was  offered  for  his  aid  and 
instrumentality  towards  effect- 
ing the  escape  of  Robert 
Emmet.  But,  contrary  to  the 
statements  in  the  newspapers, 
that  proposition  and  that  bribe 
were  not  '  spurned  by  Dunn.' 

The  proposition  was  enter- 
tained, and  a  positive  assur- 
ance given  by  him  that  he 
would  '  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  effect  the  escape.' 
There  is  no  individual  living, 
nor  has  there  been  any  other 
save  Dunn  himself,  who  had 
personally  known  or  at  present 
knows  those  facts,  but  he  who 
now  states  them,  and  who 
freely  admits,  as  he  has  always 
admitted,  that  he  did  make 
that  proposition. 
■^J'  No  third  person  was  ever 
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present,  no  money  was  ever 
paid  to  Dunn,  and  no  offer  was 
ever  made  of  a  free  passage  to 
America.  But,  in  fact,  through- 
out the  transaction,  Dunn,  so 
far  from  acting  with  integrity, 
practised  the  foulest  perfidy. 

"  The  transaction  itself  oc- 
curred, not  after  the  trial  of 
Emmet,  but  several  da3^s  before 
it  ;  and  Dunn  had  neither  the 
power  nor  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  escape,  though  he 
had  given  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  possessed  both,  and 
had,  with  the  semblance  of 
sincerity,  faithfully  promised 
to  effect  it  if  possible. 

He  was,  in  fact,  at  the 
time  neither  the  gaoler  of  Kil- 
mainham  nor  even  the  confi- 
dential turnkey  at  the  entrance 
gate — he  was  merely  the  turn- 
key and  attendant  of  the 
interior  department,  where  the 
State  prisoners  were  confined. 

But  even  if  he  had  been  the 
gaoler  he  could  not  have 
effected  the  escape  "  for  there 
was  anothei  person,  since  then 
dead,  who.  in  the  guise  and 
under  the  '  covert  and  con- 
venient seeming '  of  a  doctor, 
had  a  paramount  authority  in 
the  prison — a  man  who  ap- 
peared there  as  the  inspector 
(or  rather  the  haunting  spectre) 
of  the  gaol, —  an  incubus  so- 
journing therein  day  and  night 
about  sixteen  hours  out  of  the 
tvv^enty-four,  and  who,  also 
acting  as  the  Government  over- 
seer or  superintendent  of  the 
State  prisoners,  commanded 
even  the  gaoler. 

The  gaoler  at  that  timxe 
was  John  Dunn,  and  though  a 
namesake,  was  not  the  uncle  of, 
nor  in  any  way  related  to 


George  Dunn,  the  former  hav- 
ing been  a  native  of  a  Midland 
county  in  England,  the  latter 
of  Berwick-on-Tweed. 

"  On  the  death  of  John  Dunn 
two  persons  named  Stevenson 
and  Simpson,  successively  filled 
the  gaolership  previously  to 
George  Dunn.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  as  gaoler,  have  had 
the  custody  of  Robert  Emmet, 
and  could  not  consequently 
have  had  the  ability  ascribed 
to  him  of  effecting  the  escape  ; 
in  his  own  station  such  was 
impossible,  though  his  inability 
was  not  then  so  well  known  as 
afterwards.  .  .  . 

At  the  period  of  the  present 
transaction,  George  Dunn, 
though  only  a  turnkey,  was, 
from  his  position  in  the  prison, 
admitted  to  the  honours  of  the 
sittings  with  the  grand  in- 
quisitor and  the  nominal  gaoler, 
John  Dunn,  who,  though  other- 
wise a  good  man.  then  weakly 
lent  himself  to  the  machina- 
tions of  the  other  parties. 
Accordingly,  about  one  week 
before  the  trial  of  Robert 
Emmet,  it  was  planned  that 
George  Dunn  should  have  a 
conversation  with  him  re- 
specting his  escape. 

Whereupon  several  com- 
munications by  open  slips  of 
paper  in  the  handwriting  of 
Robert  Emmet  were  conveyed 
to  this  v/riter,  and  answers  re- 
turned by  an  under  turnkey,  a 
convicted  felon,  whom  the  in- 
quisitor craftily  used  as  the 
bearer  instead  of  Dunn  ;  in  one 
of  which  slips  of  paper  Robert 
Emmet  requested  this  writer 
then  in  an  adjoining  cell,  to 
apply  to  George  Dunn,  specific- 
ally naming  him,  and  in  con- 
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spicuous  characters,  and  to 
offer  him  a  certain  sum  of 

tmoney  as  stated  in  such  shp 
of  paper  if  he  (Dunn)  would 
effect  his  hberation — the  sum 
so  offered  to  be  well  and  faith- 
fully secured  to  Dunn,  and 

.payable  only  when  the  libera- 

Ition  should  have  been  effected. 

I  The  writer  of  this  paper 
saw  the  peril  and  difficulty  not 
only  of  the  attempt  itself  on 
the  part  of  Robert  Emmet,  but 
he  also  saw  his  own  peril  in 
making  the  application.  He 
saw  that  he  was  about  to  com- 
mit himself  as  principal  in  a 
case  of  high  treason,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  were  not 
and  could  not,  be  unknown  to 
him.  However,  upon  re- 
ceiving that  particular  com- 
munication, he  did  not  for  a 
single  moment  hesitate  as  to 
what  he  should  do  ;  and  the 
very  first  opportunity  which 
offered  he  made  the  application. 

In  doing  so  he  admits  his 
legal  guilt,  but  as  to  any  moral 
guilt,  he  feels  but  little  com- 
punction. His  only  regret  is 
that  he  failed  in  the  attempt. 
What  were  his  motives  ? 
Robert  Emmet  was  his  first 
cousin,  and  the  ties  of  nature 
are  not  easily  broken.  He  had 
a  great  and  noble  heart.  He 
shared  with  the  rest  of  his 
family  those  transcendent 
talents  which  have  acquired 
for  the  name  of  Emmet  an  im- 
perishable renown. 

But  above  all  he  was  then 
upon  the  threshold  of  the 
grave — the  finger  of  death  was 
almost  upon  him  ;  and  where 
lives  the  man,  having  a  human 
heart  within  him,  who  would 
not,  under  such  circumstances, 


have  made  a  similar  attempt  ? 
If  the  writer  of  this  was  a 
criminal  he  feels  proud  that  he 
was  equally  so  with  a  Hutchin- 
son and  Wilson. 

However.  Dunn  received 
the  proposition,  including  the 
specification  of  the  sum  which 
would  be  given,  in  a  way  which 
showed,  as  soon  after  proved, 
that  he  had  been  previously 
trained  by  his  employer  to 
expect  it.  He  entertained  that 
proposition,  and  he  treacher- 
ously promised  to  effect  the 
escape. 

The  sum  of  money  which 
had  been  actually  offered  to 
Dunn  is,  in  the  Dublin  ex- 
tracts, magnified  into  that  of 
£6,000  as  a  strengthening  proof 
of  his  incorruptible  integrity. 
But  if  only  one  fourth  of  that 
sum  had  been  stated  it  would 
have  come  nearer  to  the  truth. 
However,  the  mere  amount  is 
not  the  question — the  treachery 
of  Dunn  is  the  point  ;  and  ex- 
cept as  regards  that,  the  re- 
fusal or  non-refusal  of  any  sum 
is  altogether  immaterial. 

He  was  to  receive  his 
reward  only  upon  the  condition 
of  accomplishing  a  particular 
object — and  that  object  he 
well  knew  was  impracticable  ; 
so  that  even  if  he  had  refused 
the  bribe  (which  he  did  not) 
where  would  have  been  his 
merit  ? 

He  would  then  have  re- 
fused a  reward  which  he  knew 
he  could  never  obtain  except 
by  the  performance  of  a  con- 
dition which  he  also  knew  he 
could  never  accomplish. 

But  in  promotion  of  the 
plans  concerted  by  the  trium- 
virate, the  inquisitor,  know- 
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ing  the  relationship  between 
Robert  Emmet  and  this  writer, 
permitted  a  degree  of  inter- 
course to  exist  between  them. 
He  permitted  the  correspon- 
dence already  stated.  He  per- 
mitted Robert  Emmet  to  re- 
ceive from  this  writer  through 
Dunn  a  supply  of  clothes, 
which  were  in  fact  those  that 
he  wore  upon  his  trial. 

He  also  permitted  him, 
under  the  conduct  of  Dunn,  to 
stop  in  the  passage  leading  to 
this  writer's  cell,  which  was 
purposely  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  his  kinsman  ; 
and  with  the  e^^e  and  ear  of 
Dunn  vigilantly  watching,  he 
permitted  Robert  Emmet  to 
converse  from  the  passage,  and 
to  shake  hands  with  this  writer 
through  the  grated  window  of 
his  cell. 

And  all  this  was  done,  not 
from  any  congenial  kindness  of 
the  inquisitor,  but  as  a  snare, 
not  only  for  discovering 
whether  any  allusion  would  be 
made  to  the  insurrection,  as 
showing  the  privity  thereto  of 
this  writer,  but  also  to  provoke 
in  the  presence  of  Dunn  some 
proposition  as  to  the  escape 
which  they  could  wrest  into  a 
proof  of  a  conspiracy  and  plot 
between  the  prisoners,  which 
their  own  previous  conspiracy 
had  laboured  to  effect. 

In  furtherance  of  their 
schemes  the  correspondence 
which  by  slips  of  paper  was 
perfidiously  permitted  to  pass 
between  the  two  prisoners 
through  the  convict  turnkey 
wais  in  every  stage  daily  way- 
laid and  conveyed  by  the  over- 
seer to  Mr  Chief  Secretary 
Wickham  and  Alexander  Mars- 


den,  the  Under  Secretary.  And 
without  referring  to  other 
proofs  thereof,  that  corres- 
pondence was  afterwards,  in 
their  defence,  by  them  pre- 
sented through  the  Castle  to 
the  House  of  Commons  and 
printed  in  its  proceedings.  .  .  . 

But  as  to  George  Dunn's 
conduct  in  this  transaction,  it 
is  plain  that  he  was  not  the  man 
of  probity,  the  incorruptible 
servant  of  justice  which  the 
newspaper  extracts  report  him 
to  have  been ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  was  a  con- 
federate leagued  with  the  other 
parties  for  inveigling  Robert 
Emmet  and  this  present  writer 
into  a  perilous  conspiracy ; 
and,  with  the  blackest  perfidy, 
that  he  was  all  along  plotting 
and  working  for  his  own  ag- 
grandizement, and  that  of  his 
unprincipled  employer — of  that 
base  individual  who  was  the 
prime  instigator  of  the  trans- 
action, the  pivot  upon  which 
the  machinery  moved — that 
salaried  and  sycophantic  pecula- 
tor, who,  as  the  chief  inquisitor 
of  the  prison,  conspired  with 
and  delegated  his  Mosca,  his 
familiar,  to  decoy  his  victims 
into  a  snare,  in  promotion  of 
his  own  infamous  objects  ;  and 
that  on  this  occasion  George 
Dunn  was  merely  his  working 
instrument — the  rope  in  the 
hands  of  the  hangman. 

One  word  more,  and  in 
conclusion,  concerning  the  in- 
surrection in  which  poor  Robert 
Emmet  was  involved,  and  also 
concerning  himself.  That  in- 
surrection must  indeed  be 
viewed  only  with  absolute  and 
unqualified  condemnation. 

But  as  to  Robert  Emmet 
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individually,  it  will  surely  be 
admitted  that  even  in  the 
midst  of  error  he  was  great,  in 
principle  untainted,  in  courage 
dauntless. 

And  when  upon  his  trial, 
with  the  grave  already  open  to 
receive  him,  that  the  burst  of 
eloquence  with  which  he  shook 
the  very  court  wherein  he 
stood,  and  caused  not  alone 
'  that  viper  whom  his  father 
nourished '  to  quail  beneath 
the  lash,  but  likewise  forced 
even  that   '  remnant  of  hu- 


manity,' one  of  those  who  tried 
him,  to  tremble  on  the  judge- 
ment seat,  was,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, an  effort  almost 
superhuman — a  prodigy  ;  not 
only  when  he  hurled  upon  them 
that  withering  defiance  and 
memorable  castigation,  but  also 
when  he  advocated  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  had  acted,  ex- 
hibiting altogether  a  concen- 
tration of  moral  integrity, 
talent,  and  intrepidity  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  Verax." 


CHAPTER  VIII 


TRIAL  OF  ROBERT  EMMET 


ON  Monday,  19th  Sep- 
tember, 1803,  at  a 
special  commission,  be- 
fore Lord  Norbury,  Mr  Baron 
George,  and  Mr  Baron  Daly, 
Robert  Emmet  was  put  on  his 
trial,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  under  25th,  Edward 
III.  The  counsel  assigned  to 
him  were  Messrs.  Ball,  Bur- 
rowes,  and  M'Nally. 

The  Attorney-general,  Mr. 
Standish  O' Grady,  opened  the 
indictment.  In  the  learned 
gentleman's  address  to  the 
jury,  the  establishment  of  the 
prisoner's  guilt  seemed  not  to 
be  a  matter  of  more  importance 
than  the  defence  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  appearance  of 
surprisal,  or  the  suspicion  of 
having  suffered  a  conspiracy, 
serious  in  its  unsounded 
depth  and  unknown  extent,*' 
to  have  assumed  a  more  for- 
midable shape  than  a  divided 
authority,  a  Government  with- 
in a  Government,  and  a  feeble 
executive  were  calculated  to 
deal  with. 

In  fact,  in  the  speeches  of  the 
Attorney-general,  and  the 
King's  Counsel,  Mr  Plunket, 
the  hearers  were  perpetually, 
though  of  course  unintention- 
ally, reminded  of  the  squabble 
between  the  Governor  and  the 
General. 


The  Attorney-general,  in  the 
course  of  his  very  able  address, 
said :  Perhaps  at  former 
periods  some  allowance  might 
be  made  for  the  heated  imagina- 
tion of  enthusiasts  ;  perhaps 
an  extravagant  love  of  liberty 
might  for  a  moment  supersede 
a  rational  understanding,  and 
might  be  induced,  for  want  of 
sufficient  experience  or  ca- 
pacity, to  look  for  that  liberty 
in  revolution. 

But  it  is  not  the  road  to 
liberty.  It  throws  the  mass  of 
the  people  into  agitation,  only 
to  bring  the  worst  and  most 
profligate  to  the  surface. 

It  originates  in  anarchy, 
proceeds  in  bloodshed,  and 
ends  in  cruel  and  unrelenting 
despotism  

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish 
to  undertake  to  speak  in  the 
prophetic.  But  when  I  con- 
sider the  vigilance  and  firmness 
of  His  Majesty's  Government, 
the  spirit  and  discipline  of  His 
Majesty's  troops,  and  that 
armed  valour  and  loyalty  which 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  has  raised  itself  for  a 
purpose  of  crushing  domestic 
treason,  and  if  necessary,  of 
meeting  and  repelling  a  foreign 
foe,  I  do  not  think  it  unreason- 
able to  indulge  a  sanguine  hope 
that  the  continuance  of  the 
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i   same  conduct  upon  the  part  of 
j   the  Government,  and  of  the 
!   same  exertions  upon  the  part 
of  the  people,  will  long  preserve 
the  nation  free,  happy,  and 
independent.  ... 

Gentlemen,  upon  former 
occasions  persons  were  brought 
to  the  bar  of  this  court  im- 
plicated in  rebellion  in  various, 
though  inferior  degrees.  But 
if  I  am  rightly  instructed  we 
have  now  brought  to  the  bar  of 
justice  not  a  person  who  had 
been  seduced  by  others,  but  a 
gentleman  to  whom  the  re- 
bellion may  be  traced,  as  the 
origin,  the  life  and  soul  of 
it.  .  .  . 

I  do  sincerely  lament  with 
him  (the  prisoner)  that  some  of 
those  who  have  been  hitherto 
brought  to  justice  were,  com- 
paratively speaking,  insignifi- 
cant persons.  They  were  not, 
I  admit,  prime  movers  of  this 
treason,  but  I  trust  the  com- 
mission may  not  pass  over 
without  some  distinguished 
examples.  .  . 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  speech 
of  considerable  length  the  jury 
were  told  to  give  the  prisoner 
the  full  benefit  of  any  defence 
he  might  make,  and  dispassion- 
ately consider  the  nature  of  his 
vindication. 

Examination  of  Witnesses. 

Joseph  Rawling,  Esq., 
being  sworn,  deposed  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  prisoner,  and 
recollected  having  been  in  his 
company  some  time  in  the 
month  of  December  last,  when 
he  understood  from  him  that 
he  had  been  to  see  his  brother 
at  Brussels. 

On  his  cross-examination 
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the  witness  said  that  in  con- 
versation with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Continental  pohtics,  the 
prisoner  avowed  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  execrated  Bona- 
parte's government ;  and  from 
the  whole  of  the  prisoner's 
conversation  the  witness  had 
reason  to  believe  that  he  highly 
condemned  Bonaparte's  con- 
duct and  government. 

Mr  George  Tyrrel,  an 
attorney,  proved  the  execution 
in  the  month  of  June  last  of  the 
lease  of  a  house  in  Butterfield 
Lane,  Rathfarnham,  from 
Michael  Frayne,  to  the  prisoner, 
who  assumed  on  the  occasion 
the  name  of  Ellis.  Mr  Tyrrel 
was  one  of  the  subscribing  wit- 
nesses to  the  lease,  and  a  person 
named  William  Dowdall  was 
the  other. 

Michael  Frayne,  who  leased 
the  above-mentioned  house  to 
the  prisoner,  proved  also  to  that 
fact  and  that  he  gave  him 
possession  of  it  on  the  23rd 
April  preceding  ;  that  the  pris- 
oner and  Dowdall  lived  in  the 
most  sequestered  manner,  and 
apparently  anxious  of  conceal- 
ment. 

John  Fleming,  a  native  of 
the  County  of  Kildare,  sworn — 
deposed  that  on  the  23rd  July 
and  for  the  year  previous 
thereto  he  had  been  ostler  at 
the  White  Bull  Inn,  Thomas 
Street,  kept  bv  a  person  named 
Dillon. 

The  house  was  convenient 
to  Marshalsea  Lane,  where  the 
rebel  depot  was,  and  to  which 
the  witness  had  free  and  con- 
stant access — having  been  in 
the  confidence  of  the  con- 
spirators,   and   employed  to 
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bring  them  ammunition  and 
other  things. 

He  saw  the  persons  there 
making  pike  handles,  and  head- 
ing them  with  the  iron  part ; 
he  also  saw  the  blunderbusses, 
firelocks  and  pistols  in  the 
depot,  and  saw  ball  cartridges 
there. 

Here  the  witness  identified 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  whom 
he  saw  at  the  depot  for  the  first 
time  on  Tuesday  morning  after 
the  explosion  in  Patrick  Street 
(that  explosion  took  place  on 
Saturday,  the  i6th  July). 

The  witness  had  opened 
the  gate  of  the  inn  yard,  which 
opened  into  Marshalsea  Lane,  to 
let  out  Quigley,  when  he  saw 
the  prisoner,  accompanied  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Palmer  ; 
the  latter  got  some  sacks  from 
the  witness  to  convey  ammuni- 
tion to  the  stores,  and  the 
prisoner  went  into  the  depot, 
where  he  continued  almost 
constantly  until  the  evening  of 
the  23rd  July,  directing  the 
preparations  for  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  having  the  chief 
authority. 

He  heard  the  prisoner  read 
a  little  sketch,  as  the  witness 
called  it,  purporting  that 
every  officer,  non-commissioned 
officer  and  private,  should  have 
equally  everything  they  got, 
and  have  the  same  laws  as  in 
France. 

Being  asked  what  it  was 
they  were  to  share,  the  prisoner 
replied,  '  What  they  got  when 
they  were  to  take  Ireland  or 
Dublin.'  He  saw  green  uniform 
jackets  making  in  the  depot  by 
different  tailors,  one  of  whom 
was  named  Colgan.  He  saw 
one  uniform  in  particular — a 


green  coat  laced  on  the  sleeves 
and  skirt,  etc.,  and  gold 
epaulettes  hke  a  Generars  dress. 

He  saw  the  prisoner  take 
it  out  of  a  desk  one  day  and 
show  it  to  all  present  (here  the 
witness  identified  the  desk 
which  was  in  court)  ;  he  also 
saw  the  prisoner  at  different 
times  take  out  papers,  and  put 
back  papers  into  the  desk ; 
there  was  no  other  in  the  store. 
Quigley  used  also  sometimes 
to  go  to  the  desk. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23rd 
July,  witness  saw  the  prisoner 
dressed  in  the  uniform  above 
described,  with  white  waist- 
coat and  pantaloons,  new  boots 
and  cocked  hat,  and  white 
feather.  He  had  also  a  sash  on 
him,  and  w^as  armed  with  a 
sword  and  a  case  of  pistols. 

The  prisoner  called  for  a 
big  coat,  but  did  not  get  it,  to 
disguise  his  uniform,  as  he 
said,  until  he  went  to  the  party 
that  was  to  attack  the  Castle. 
Quigley  and  a  person  named 
Stafford  had  uniforms  like  that 
of  Emmet,  but  had  only  one 
epaulet.  Quigley  had  a  white 
feather  and  Stafford  a  green 
one.  Stafford  was  a  baker  in 
Thomas  Street. 

About  nine  o'clock  the 
prisoner  drew  his  sword  and 
called  out  to  '  Come  on,  my 
boys.'  He  sallied  out  of  the 
depot  accompanied  by  Quigley 
and  Stafford,  and  about  fifty 
men,  as  well  as  he  could  judge, 
armed  with  pikes,  blunder- 
busses, pistols,  etc.  They  en- 
tered Dirty  Lane  and  went  from 
thence   into   Thomas  Street. 

The  prisoner  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  party.  They 
began  to  fire  in  Dirty  Lane  and 
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also  when  they  got  into  Thomas 
Street.  The  witness  was  with 
the  party.  The  prisoner  went 
in  the  stores  by  the  name  of 
EUis.  He  was  considered  by  all 
of  them  as  the  General  and  head 
of  the  business  ;  the  witness 
heard  him  called  by  the  title 
of  General. 

In  and  out  of  the  depot  it 
was  said  that  they  were  pre- 
paring to  assist  the  French 
when  they  should  land.  Quig- 
ley  went  in  the  depot  by  the 
name  of  Graham. 

Terence  Colgan,  the  tailor 
named  in  the  foregoing  evi- 
dence, being  sworn — deposed 
that  on  the  Sunday  previous 
to  the  insurrection  he  came  to 
town  from  Lucan,  where  he 
lived.  Having  met  a  friend, 
they  went  to  Dillon's,  the 
White  Bull  Inn,  in  Thomas 
Street,  and  drank  until  the 
witness,  overcome  with  liquor, 
fell  asleep,  when  he  was  con- 
veyed in  this  state  into  the 
depot  in  Marshalsea  Lane,  and 
when  he  awoke  the  next  morn- 
ing he  was  set  to  work  making 
green  jackets  and  white  panta- 
loons. 

He  saw  the  prisoner  there, 
by  whose  directions  everything 
was  done,  and  who  he  under- 
stood was  the  chief.  He  recol- 
lected seeing  the  last  witness 
frequently  in  the  depot  while 
he  was  there.  He  also  saw  the 
prisoner  often  at  the  desk 
writing.  The  witness  corrobor- 
ated the  general  preparations 
of  arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  for 
the  insurrection. 

Patrick  Farrell,  sworn — 
deposed  that  as  he  was  passing 
through  Marshalsea  Lane,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  and  ten 


o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
Friday,  the  22nd  of  July,  he 
stopped  before  the  malt  stores 
or  depot  on  hearing  a  noise 
therein,  which  surprised  him, 
as  he  considered  it  a  waste 
house.  Immediately  the  door 
opened,  and  a  man  came  forth, 
who  caught  him  and  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing  there. 

The  witness  was  then 
brought  into  the  depot  and 
again  asked  what  brought  him 
there,  and  if  he  had  ever  been 
there  before.  He  said  he  had 
not.  They  asked  him  did  he 
know  Graham  ;  he  replied  he 
did  not.  One  of  the  persons 
then  said  that  witness  was  a 
spy  and  called  out  to  '  drop  him 
immediately,'  which  the  wit- 
ness understood  that  the}^ 
meant  to  shoot  him. 

They  brought  him  upstairs, 
and  after  some  consultation 
they  agreed  to  wait  till  some 
person  should  come  in,  who 
would  decide  what  should  be 
done  with  him.  That  person 
having  arrived,  he  asked  the 
witness  if  he  knew  Graham  ;  he 
replied  he  did  not. 

A  light  was  brought  in  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  witness 
having  looked  about,  was  asked 
if  he  knew  anyone  there.  He 
replied  he  knew  Quigley.  When 
asked  where,  he  replied  that  he 
knew  him  five  or  six  years  ago 
in  the  college  of  Maynooth,  as 
a  bricklayer  or  mason.  The 
witness  understood  that  Quig- 
ley was  the  person  who  went 
by  the  name  of  Graham. 

Here  witness  identified  the 
prisoner  as  the  person  who 
came  in  and  decided  he  should 
not  be  killed,  but  he  should  be 
taken  care  of  and  not  let  out 
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The  witness  was  detained  there 
that  night  and  the  whole  of  the 
next  day,  Saturday,  the  23rd, 
and  was  made  to  assist  at  the 
different  kinds  of  work. 

''He  assisted  in  taking  boards 
from  off  a  car  ;  the  boards,  he 
said,  were  made  into  cases,  and 
pikes  put  into  them.  .  .  .  He 
saw  several  such  cases  filled 
with  pikes  sent  out.  The  wit- 
ness stated  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  23rd  he  saw  three  men 
dressed  in  green  uniform,  richly 
laced ;  one  of  whom  was  the 
prisoner,  who  wore  two  gold 
epaulets,  but  the  other  two  only 
one  each. 

''  The  prisoner  had  also  a 
cocked  hat,  sword,  and  pistols. 
When  the  witness  was  helping 
out  one  of  the  beams  prepared 
for  explosion,  he  contrived  to 
make  his  escape. 

On  his  cross-examination, 
in  which  the  interrogatories 
were  suggested  by  the  prisoner, 
the  only  thing  remarkable  in 
the  evidence  of  the  witness  was 
'  that  he  had  heard  a  printed 
paper  read,  part  of  which  was, 
that  nineteen  counties  were 
ready  to  rise  at  the  same  time 
to  second  the  attempt  in  Dub- 
lin.' 

The  witness  also  heard 
them  say,  '  that  they  had  no 
idea  as  to  the  French  relief, 
but  would  make  it  good  them- 
selves.' In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion from  the  court,  the  witness 
said  that  he  gave  information 
of  the  circumstances  deposed 
in  his  evidence  next  morning 
to  Mr  Ormsby,  in  Thomas 
Street,  to  whom  he  was  stew- 
ard. 

*'  Sergeant  Thomas  Rice 
proved  the  proclamation  of  the 


provisional  government  found 
in  the  depot. 

Colonel  Spencer  Thomas 
Vassal,  being  sworn,  deposed — 
he  was  the  field  officer  of  the 
day  on  23rd  July  ;  and,,  having 
gone  to  the  depot  in  Marshalsea 
Lane,  he  found  there  several 
small  proclamations  addressed 
to  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  and 
which  were  quite  wet.  He 
identified  one  of  them. 

''  The  witness  also  identified 
the  desk  which  the  prisoner 
used  in  the  depot.  Having 
remained  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  depot  he  committed 
to  Major  Greville  the  care  of  its 
contents. 

Questioned  by  the  Court — 
the  witness  said  that  he  visited 
the  depot  between  three  and 
four  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, it  having  been  much  ad- 
vanced in  daylight  before  he 
was  suffered  to  go  his  rounds. 

Alderman  Frederick  Dar- 
ley,  sworn — proved  having 
found  in  the  depot  a  paper 
directed  to  'Robert  Ellis, 
Butterfield ' ;  also  a  paper 
entitled  :  '  A  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  War.'  The  latter  had 
been  handed  at  the  time  to 
Captain  Evelyn. 

Captain  Henry  Evelyn, 
sworn — deposed  having  been 
at  the  rebel  depot,  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  24th  July,  to  see  the 
things  removed  to  the  barracks, 
and  that  he  found  a  paper 
there  (which  being  shown  to 
him,  he  identified).  This  paper 
was  a  manuscript  draft  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, altered  and  interlined  in 
a  great  many  places. 

Robert  Lindsay,  a  soldier. 
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and  Michael  Clement  Frayne, 
Quartermaster-Sergeant  of  the 
38th  Regiment,  proved  the 
conveyance  of  the  desk  (then 
in  court)  to  the  barracks  ;  and 
the  latter  identified  the  letter 
which  he  found  therein.  The 
letter  was  signed  '  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet/  and  directed  to 
*  Mrs  Emmet,  Miltown,  near 
Dublin,'  and  began  with  '  My 
dearest  Robert/  It  •  bore  a 
foreign  postmark. 

Edward  Wilson,  Esq.,  re- 
collected the  explosion  of  gun- 
powder which  took  place  in 
Patrick  Street  previous  to  the 
23rd  July  ;  it  took  place  on  the 
i6th.  He  went  there,  and 
found  an  apparatus  for  making 
gunpowder  ;  was  certain  that 
it  was  gunpowder  exploded. 
Proved  the  existence  of  a 
rebellious  insurrection,  as  did 
also  Lieutenant  Brady. 

The  latter  added  that  on 
examination  of  the  pikes  which 
he  found  in  Thomas  Street, 
four  were  stained  with  blood 
on  the  iron  part,  and  on  one  or 
two  of  them  the  blood  ex- 
tended half  way  up  the 
handle. 

John  Doyle,  a  farmer,  being 
sworn,  deposed  to  the  following 
effect — that  on  the  morning  of 
26th  July  last,  about  two 
o'clock,  a  party  of  people  came 
to  his  house  at  Ballymace,  in 
the  parish  of  Tallaght,  seven 
miles  from  Dublin. 

He  had  been  drinking  and 
was  heavy  asleep  ;  they  came 
to  his  bedside  and  called  him, 
but  he  did  not  wake  at  once  ; 
when  he  did  and  looked  up,  he 
lay  closer  than  before  ;  they 
desired  him  to  take  some  spirits, 
which  he  refused. 


They  then  moved  him  to 
the  middle  of  the  bed,  and  two 
of  them  lay  down,  one  on  each 
side  of  him.  One  of  them  said, 
'  You  have  a  French  general 
and  a  French  colonel  beside 
you — what  you  never  had  be- 
fore.' For  some  hours  the 
witness  lay  between  asleep  and 
awake.  When  he  found  his 
companions  asleep  he  stole  out 
of  bed  and  found  in  the  room 
some  blunderbusses,  a  gun,  and 
some  pistols. 

The  number  of  blunder- 
busses he  believed  was  equal 
to  the  number  of  persons,  who, 
on  being  collected  at  breakfast, 
amounted  to  fourteen.  (Here 
he  identified  the  prisoner  as 
one  of  those  who  were  in  the 
bed  with  him). 

"  The  witness  then  furt^^er 
stated  that  the  prisoner,  on 
going  away  in  the  evening,  put 
on  a  coat  with  a  great  deal  of 
lace  and  tassels  (as  he  expressed 
it).  There  was  another  person 
in  a  similar  dress  ;  they  wore 
on  their  departure  great  coats 
over  these.  The  party  left  his 
house  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  hill. 

The  next  morning  the  wit- 
ness found  under  the  table  on 
which  they  breakfasted  one  of 
the  small  printed  proclama- 
tions, which  he  gave  to  John 
Robinson,  the  barony  con- 
stable. 

Rose  Bagnal,  residing  at 
Ballyascorney,  about  a  mile 
farther  up  the  hill  from  Doyle's, 
proved  that  a  party  of  men, 
fifteen  in  number,  and  whom 
she  described  similar  to  that  of 
the  preceding  witness,  came 
to  her  house  on  the  night  of 
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Tuesday  immediately  after  the 
insurrection. 

Three  of  them  wore  green 
clothes  ornamented  with  some- 
thing yellow ;  she  was  so 
frightened  she  could  not  dis- 
tinguish exactly.  One  of  them 
was  called  a  General.  She  was 
not  able  to  identify  any  of 
them.  They  left  her  house 
about  nine  o'clock  the  following 
night. 

John  Robinson,  constable 
of  the  barony  of  Upper  Cross, 
corroborated  the  testimony  of 
the  witness  Doyle,  relative  to 
the  small  proclamation,  which 
he  identified. 

Joseph  Palmer,  sworn — 
deposed  that  he  was  clerk  to 
Mr  Colville,  and  lodged  at  his 
mother's  house,  Harold's  Cross. 
He  recollected  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  prisoner  at  his 
mother's  house  by  Major  Sirr  ; 
and  that  he  did  lodge  there  the 
preceding  spring,  at  which  time, 
and  when  he  was  arrested,  he 
went  by  the  name  of  Hewitt. 

''The  prisoner  came  to  lodge 
there  the  second  time  about 
three  weeks  before  this  last 
time,  and  was  habited  in  a 
brown  coat,  white  waistcoat, 
white  pantaloons,  Hessian 
boots,  and  a  black  frock. 

"  Those  who  visited  the  pris- 
oner inquired  for  him  by  the 
name  of  Hewitt.  At  the  time 
he  was  arrested  there  was  a 
label  on  the  door  of  the  house 
expressive  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
it  was  written  by  the  witness, 
but  the  name  of  the  prisoner 
was  omitted  at  his  request, 
because  he  said  he  was  afraid 
Government  would  take  him  up. 

"  The  prisoner  at  different 
conversations  with  the  witness 


explained  why  he  feared  to  be 
taken  up.  He  acknowledged 
that  he  had  been  in  Thomas 
Street  on  the  night  of  the  23rd 
July,  and  described  the  dress 
he  wore  on  that  occasion,  part 
of  which  was  the  waistcoat, 
pantaloons  and  boots  already 
mentioned,  and  particularly  his 
coat,  which  he  said  was  a  very 
handsome  uniform. 

The  prisoner  had  also  a 
conversation  with  the  witness 
about  a  magazine,  and  ex- 
pressed much  regret  at  the  loss 
of  the  powder  in  the  depot. 
The  proclamations  were  like- 
wise mentioned  by  the  prisoner, 
and  he  planned  a  mode  of 
escape  in  the  event  of  any 
attempt  to  arrest  him,  by  going 
through  the  parlour  window 
into  the  back-house,  and  from 
thence  into  the  fields. 

Here  the  witness  was 
shown  a  paper  found  upon  a 
chair  in  the  room  in  which  the 
prisoner  lodged,  and  asked  if  he 
knew  whose  handwriting  it 
was.  He  replied  he  did  not 
know  ;  but  was  certain  that  it 
had  not  been  written  by  any 
of  his  family,  and  there  was  no 
lodger  in  his  house  beside  the 
prisoner. 

"  The  examination  of  this 
witness  being  closed,  extracts 
from  the  proclamation  ad- 
dressed to  the  citizens  of  Dub- 
lin were  read. 

Major  Henry  Charles  Sirr, 
sworn  and  examined — deposed 
to  the  arrest  of  the  prisoner  on 
the  evening  of  25th  August  in 
the  house  of  Palmer,  at  Harold's 
Cross. 

Mr  M'Nally  said,  as  Mr 
Emmet  did  not  intend  to  call 
any  witness  or  to  take  up  the 
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time  of  the  court  by  his  counsel 
stating  any  case  or  making  any 
observations  on  the  evidence, 
he  presumed  the  trial  was  now 
closed  on  both  sides. 

''Mr  Plunket  stood  up  and 
said  :  '  It  is  with  extreme  re- 
luctance that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, I  do  not  feel 
myself  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
example  which  has  been  set  me 
by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner.' 

The  Attorney-general  said  : 
'  As  the  prisoner's  declining  to 
go  into  any  case  wore  the  im- 
pression that  the  case  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  required  no 
answer,  it  was  at  his  particular 
desire  that  Mr  Plunket  rose  to 
address  the  court." 

Mr  Plunket  made  a  speech, 
exceeding  in  length  that  of  the 
Attorney-general;  the  former 
occupying  twelve  pages  of  the 
printed  report,  the  latter  only 
nine.  The  learned  gentleman 
commented  on  the  evidence 
with  extraordinary  skill  and 
precision,  and  brought  home 
at  every  sentence  of  it  guilt 
enough  to  have  convicted 
twenty  men  in  the  awful  situa- 
tion of  the  prisoner. 

It  was  a  vehement,  passion- 
ate, acrimonious  appeal  to  the 
jury,  against  the  prisoner  and 
the  principles  he  imputed  to 
him. 

The  following  extracts  are 
taken  from  Ridgeway's  report 
of  the  trial : — 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Jury. — You  need  not 
entertain  any  apprehension 
that  at  this  hour  of  the  day  I 
am  disposed  to  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  your  time  by  observing 
upon  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given.  .  .  . 


It  is  a  case  important,  hke 
all  others  of  this  kind,  by  in- 
volving the  life  of  a  fellow 
subject ;  but  it  is  doubly  and 
ten-fold  important,  because, 
from  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given  in  the  progress  of  it, 
the  system  of  this  conspiracy 
against  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tions of  the  country  has  been 
developed  in  all  its  branches  ; 
and  in  observing  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  and  in  bringing  home  the 
evidence  of  his  guilt,  I  am 
bringing  home  guilt  to  a  person 
who,  I  say,  is  the  centre,  the 
life-blood  and  soul  of  this 
atrocious  conspiracy.  .  .  . 

'*  Gentlemen — with  respect 
to  this  mass  of  accumulated 
evidence,  forming  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner 
I  conceive  no  man  capable  of 
putting  together  two  ideas  can 
have  a  doubt.  Why,  then,  do 
I  address  you,  or  why  should  I 
trespass  any  longer  on  your 
time  and  on  your  attention  ? 

''  Because,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  I  feel  this  to  be  a 
case  of  great  public  expecta- 
tion— of  the  very  last  national 
importance ;  and  because, 
when  I  am  prosecuting  a  man 
in  whose  veins  the  very  life- 
blood  of  this  conspiracy  flowed, 
I  expose  to  the  public  eye  the 
utter  meanness  and  insuffi- 
ciency of  its  resources.  What 
does  it  avow  itself  to  be  ?  A 
plan  not  to  correct  the  excesses 
or  reform  the  abuses  of  the 
Government  of  the  country — 
not  to  remove  any  specks  of 
imperfection  which  might  have 
grown  upon  the  surface  of  the 
constitution,  or  to  restrain  the 
overgrown  power  of  the  Crown, 
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or  to  restore  any  privilege  of 
Parliament,  or  to  throw  any 
new  security  around  the  liberty 
of  the  subject — no ;  but  it 
plainly  and  boldly  avows  itself 
to  be  a  plan  to  separate  Great 
Britain  from  Ireland,  uproot 
the  monarchy,  and  establish  '  a 
free  and  independent  republic 
in  Ireland '  in  its  place  ! 

To  sever  the  connection 
between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  !  Gentlemen,  I  should 
feel  it  a  waste  of  words  and  of 
public  time  were  I  addressing 
you,  or  any  persons  within  the 
limits  of  my  voice,  to  talk  of 
the  frantic  desperation  of  the 
plan  of  any  man  who  specu- 
lates upon  the  dissolution  of 
that  Empire  whose  glory  and 
whose  happiness  depends  upon 
its  indissoluble  connection. 

But  were  it  practicable  to 
sever  that  connection,  to  untie 
the  links  which  bind  us  to  the 
British  constitution,  and  to 
turn  us  adrift  upon  the  turbu- 
lent ocean  of  revolution — ^who 
could  answer  for  the  existence 
of  this  country  as  an  independ- 
ent country  for  a  year  ?  God 
and  nature  have  made  the  two 
countries  essential  to  each 
other  ;  let  them  cling  to  each 
other  to  the  end  of  time,  and 
their  united  affection  and  loy- 
alty will  be  proved  against  the 
machinations  of  the  world. 

But  how  was  this  to  be 
done  ?  By  establishing  '  a 
free  and  independent  repub- 
lic ?  '  High  sounding  names  ! 
I  would  ask  whether  the  man 
who  used  them  understood 
what  they  meant  ?  I  will  not 
ask  what  may  be  its  benefits, 
for  I  know  its  evils. 

There  is  no  magic  in  the 


name.  We  have  heard  of '  free 
and  independent  republics,' 
and  have  since  seen  the  most 
abject  slavery  that  ever  groaned 
under  iron  despotism  growing 
out  of  them.  .  .  . 

They  have  not  stated  what 
particular  grievance  or  op- 
pression is  complained  of  ;  but 
they  have  travelled  back  into 
the  historj^  of  six  centuries — 
they  have  raked  up  the  ashes 
of  former  cruelties  and  rebel- 
lions— and  upon  the  memory 
of  them  they  call  upon  the  good 
people  of  this  country  to  em- 
bark into  similar  troubles.  .  .  . 

Let  me  allude  to  another 
topic.  They  called  for  revenge 
on  account  of  the  removal  of 
Parliament.  Those  men  who 
in  1798  endeavoured  to  destroy 
the  Parliament  now  call  upon 
the  loyal  men  who  opposed  its 
transfer  to  join  them  in  re- 
bellion— an  appeal  vain  and 
fruitless. 

Look  around  and  see  with 
what  zeal  and  loyalty  they 
have  rallied  around  the  throne 
and  constitution  of  the  country. 
M^hatever  might  have  been  the 
difference  of  opinion  heretofore 
among  Irishmen  upon  some 
points,  when  armed  rebels  ap- 
pear against  the  laws  and 
public  peace,  every  minor  differ- 
ence is  annihilated  in  the 
paramount  claim  of  duty  to  our 
King  and  country.  .  .  . 

For  God's  sake,  to  whom 
are  we  called  upon  to  deliver 
up — With  only  fourteen  days 
to  consider  it — all  the  advan- 
tages we  enjoy  ?  Who  are 
they  who  claim  the  obedience  ? 
The  prisoner  is  the  principal. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  any- 
thing harsh  of  him — a  young 
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man  of  considerable  talents  if 
used  with  precaution,  and  of 
respectable  rank  in  society  if 
content  to  conform  himself  to 
its  laws. 

But  when  he  assumes  the 
manner  and  tone  of  a  legislator, 
and  calls  upon  the  ranks  of  the 
people  the  instant  the  Pro- 
visional Government  proclaims, 
in  the  abstract,  a  new  Govern- 
ment, without  specifying  what 
the  new  laws  are  to  be  or  how 
the  people  are  to  be  conducted 
and  managed,  but  that  the 
moment  it  is  announced  the 
whole  constituted  authority  is 
to  yield  to  him,  it  becomes  an 
extravagance  bordering  upon 
frenzy — this  is  going  beyond 
the  example  of  all  former 
times.  .  .  . 

"  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
awaken  any  remorse,  except 
such  as  may  be  salutary  to  him- 
self and  the  country,  in  the 
mind  of  the  prisoner.  But 
when  he  reflects  that  he  has 
stooped  from  the  honourable 
situation  in  which  his  birth, 
talents,  and  his  education 
placed  him,  to  debauch  the 
minds  of  the  lower  orders  of 
ignorant  men  with  the  phan- 
toms of  liberty  and  equality, 
he  should  feel  remorse  for  the 
consequences  which  ensued, 
grievous  to  humanity  and  vir- 
tue, and  should  endeavour  to 
make  all  the  atonement  he  can, 
by  employing  the  little  time 
which  remains  for  him  in  en- 
deavouring to  undeceive  them. 

Liberty  and  equality  are 
dangerous  names  to  make  use 
of.  If  properly  understood, 
they  mean  enjoyment  of  per- 
sonal freedom  under  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  ;  and  a 


genuine  love  of  liberty  incul- 
cates an  affection  for  our 
friends,  our  King  and  country 
— a  reverence  for  their  lives — 
an  anxiety  for  their  safety  ;  a 
feeling  which  advances  from 
private  to  public  life,  until  it 
expands  and  swells  into  the 
more  dignified  name  of  philan- 
thropy and  philosophy. 

But  in  the  cant  of  modern 
philosophy,  these  affections 
which  form  the  ennobling  dis- 
tinctions of  man's  nature  are 
all  thrown  aside — all  the  vices 
of  his  character  are  made  the 
instrument  of  moral  good — an 
abstract  quantity  of  vice  may 
produce  a  certain  quantity  of 
moral  good  !  To  a  man  w^hose 
principles  are  thus  poisoned, 
and  his  judgment  perverted, 
the  most  flagitious  crimes  lose 
their  names — robbery  and  mur- 
der become  moral  good  ! 

"He  is  taught  not  to  startle 
at  putting  to  death  a  fellow 
creature,  if  it  be  represented 
as  a  mode  of  contributing  to 
the  good  of  all.  In  pursuit  of 
those  phantoms  and  chimeras 
of  the  brain,  they  abolish  feel- 
ings and  instincts  which  God 
and  nature  have  planted  in  our 
hearts  for  the  good  of  human- 
kind. Thus,  by  the  printed 
plan  for  the  establishment  of 
liberty  and  a  free  republic, 
murder  is  prohibited  and  pro- 
scribed, and  yet  you  have 
heard  how  this  caution  against 
excesses  was  followed  up  by 
the  recital  of  every  grievance 
that  ever  existed,  and  which 
could  excite  every  bad  feeling 
of  the  heart — the  most  venge- 
ful cruelty  and  insatiate  thirst 
for  blood. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  anxious 
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to  suppose  that  the  mind  of 
the  prisoner  recoiled  at  the 
scenes  of  murder  which  he 
witnessed,  and  I  mention  one 
circumstance  with  satisfaction. 
It  appears  he  saved  the  hfe  of 
Farrell ;  and  may  the  recol- 
lection of  that  one  good  action 
cheer  him  in  his  last  moments. 

But  though  he  may  not 
have  planned  individual  mur- 
ders that  is  no  excuse  to  justify 
his  embarking  in  treason,  which 
must  be  followed  by  every 
species  of  crime.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  rabble  of  the 
country,  while  the  rank,  the 
wealth,  and  the  power  of  the 
country  is  opposed  to  it.  .  .  . 

What  claim  then  can  the 
prisoner  have  on  the  com- 
passion of  the  jury,  because,  in 
the  general  destruction,  which 
his  schemes  necessarily  pro- 
duce, he  did  not  meditate 
individual  murder  ?  In  the 
short  space  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  what  a  scene  of  blood  and 
horror  was  exhibited  !  I  trust 
that  the  blood  that  has  been 
shed  in  the  streets  of  Dublin 
upon  that  night,  and  since  upon 
the  scaffold,  and  which  here- 
after may  be  shed,  will  not  be 
visited  on  the  head  of  the 
prisoner. 

''It  is  not  for  me  to  say 
what  are  the  hmits  of  the  mercy 
of  God — what  a  smcere  re- 
pentance of  those  crimes  may 
effect;  but  I  do  say  that  if 
this  unfortunate  young  gentle- 
man retains  any  of  the  seeds 
of  humianity  in  his  heart,  or 
possesses  any  of  those  qualities 
which  a  virtuous  education  in 
a  liberal  seminary  must  have 
planted  in  his  bosom,  he  will 
make  an  atonement  to  his  God 


and  to  his  country,  by  employ- 
ing whatever  time  remains  to 
him  in  warning  his  deluded 
countrymen  from  persevering 
in  their  schemes. 

Much  blood  has  been  shed, 
and  he  perhaps  would  have 
been  immolated  by  his  followers 
if  he  had  succeeded.  They  are 
a  bloodthirsty  crew,  incapable 
of  listening  to  the  voice  of 
reason,  and  equally  incapable 
of  obtaining  rational  freedom, 
if  it  were  wanting  in  this 
country,  as  they  are  of  enjoying 
it.  They  imbrue  their  hands  in 
the  most  sacred  blood  of  the 
country,  and  yet  they  call  upon 
God  to  prosper  their  cause  as  it 
is  just  1 

But  as  it  is  atrocious, 
wucked  and  abominable,  I  must 
devoutly  invoke  that  God  to 
confound  and  overwhelm  it.'' 

Thus  terminated  Mr  Plun- 
ket's  superfluous  speech,  with 
a  superfluous  imprecation. 

The  Attorney-general,  Mr 
Standish  0' Grady,  terminated 
his  address  to  the  jury  with  a 
humane  recommendation  to 
them  to  give  the  prisoner  the 
full  benefit  of  any  defence  he 
might  make,  and  dispassion- 
ately consider  the  nature  of  his 
vindication." 

The  Solicitor-general  con- 
cluded his  oration  against  the 
prisoner  with  a  malediction  on 
the  principles  and  associates  of 
the  prisoner. 

When  Mr  Plunket  had  con- 
cluded the  curse  which  ter- 
minated his  speech.  Lord  Nor- 
bury  charged  the  jury,  and  it 
ought  in  fairness,  I  will  not  say 
to  that  much  injured,  but  much 
reprobated  man,  to  be  stated 
that  his  speech  was  as  free 
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j  from  rancour  as  it  was  in  the 
'  nature  of  things  for  an}^  speech 
of  Lord  Norbury  to  be  on  a 
similar  occasion. 

The  jury,  without  retiring 
from  the  box,  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  "  Guilty." 

The  Attorney-general  prayed 
the  judgment  of  the  court. 

Mr  M'Nally,  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner,  stated  a  request, 
which  probably  ought  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Attorney- 
general,  that  judgment  might 
not  be  made  till  the  following 
day. 

The  Attorney-general,  Mr 
Standish  O' Grady,  said  :  ''It 
was  impossible  to  comply  with 
the  request." 

The  clerk  of  the  Crown  then 
in  the  usual  form  addressed  the 
prisoner,  concluding  in  these 
words  :  What  have  you  there- 
fore now  to  say  why  judgment 
of  death  and  execution  should 
not  be  awarded  against  you 
according  to  the  law  ?  " 

Mr  Emmet,  standing  for- 
ward in  the  dock  in  front  of  the 
bench,  said  : 

''  My  lords,  as  to  why  judg- 
ment of  death  and  execution 
should  not  be  passed  upon  me 
according  to  the  law  I  have 
nothing  to  say  ;  but  as  to  why 
my  character  should  not  be 
relieved  from  the  imputations 
and  calumnies  thrown  out 
against  it,  I  have  much  to 
say. 

'M  do  not  imagine  that  your 
lordships  will  give  credit  to 
what  I  am  going  to  utter  ;  I 
have  no  hopes  that  I  can 
anchor  my  character  in  the 
breast  of  the  court.  I  only 
wish  your  lordships  may  suffer 
it  to  float  down  your  memories, 


until  it  has  found  some  more 
hospitable  harbour  to  shelter  it 
from  the  storms  with  which  it 
is  at  present  buffeted. 

Was  I  to  suffer  only  death 
after  being  adjudged  guilty,  I 
should  bow  in  silence  to  the 
fate  which  awaits  me  ;  but  the 
sentence  of  the  law  which  de- 
livers over  my  body  to  the 
executioner  consigns  my  char- 
acter to  obloquy. 

A  man  in  my  situation  has 
not  only  to  encounter  the 
difficulties  of  fortune,  but  also 
the  difficulties  of  prejudice. 
Whilst  the  man  dies,  his  mem- 
ory lives  ;  and  that  mine  may 
not  forfeit  all  claim  to  the 
respect  of  my  countrymen,  I 
seize  upon  this  opportunity  to 
vindicate  myself  from  some  of 
the  charges  alleged  against  me. 
I  am  charged  with  being  an 
emissary  of  France.  It  is 
false — I  am  no  emissary. 

I  did  not  wish  to  deliver 
up  my  country  to  a  foreign 
power,  and  least  of  all  to 
France.  Never  did  I  entertain 
the  remotest  idea  of  establish- 
ing French  power  in  Ireland. 
From  the  introductory  para- 
graph of  the  address  of  the 
Provisional  Government  it  [is 
evident  that  every  hazard  at- 
tending an  independent  effort 
was  deemed  preferable  to  the 
more  fatal  risk  of  introducing 
a  French  army  into  this 
country. 

''  Small  indeed  would  be  our 
claim  to  patriotism  and  to 
sense,  and  palpable  our  affecta- 
tion of  the  love  of  liberty,  if  we 
were  to  sell  our  country  to  a 
people  who  are  not  only  slaves 
themselves,  but  the  unprinci- 
pled  and   abandoned  instru- 


So 
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ments  of  imposing  slavery  on 
others. 

And,  my  lords,  let  me  here 
observe  that  I  am  not  the  head 
and  life-blood  of  this  rebellion. 

When  I  came  to  Ireland  I 
found  the  business  ripe  for 
execution.  I  was  asked  to  join  it. 

I  took  time  to  consider, 
and  after  matured  deliberation 
I  became  one  of  the  Provisional 
Government ;  and  there  was 
then,  my  lords,  an  agent  from 
the  United  Irishmen  and  pro- 
visional government  of  Ireland 
at  Paris,  negotiating  with  the 
French  Government,  to  obtain 
from  them  an  aid  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  separation  of 
Ireland  from  Great  Britain  ; 
the  preliminary  to  which  assist- 
ance has  been  a  guarantee  to 
Ireland  similar  to  that  which 
Franklin  obtained  for  America. 

But  the  imputation  that 
I,  or  the  rest  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  meditated  to  put 
our  country  under  the  dominion 
of  a  power  which  has  been  the 
enemy  of  freedom  in  every  part 
of  the  globe,  is  utterly  false  and 
unfounded. 

Did  we  entertain  any  such 
ideas,  how  could  we  speak  of 
giving  freedom  to  our  country- 
men ?  How  could  we  assume 
such  an  exalted  motive  ?  If 
such  an  inference  is  drawn 
from  any  part  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment it  calumniates  their  views, 
and  is  not  warranted  by  the 
fact. 

Connection  with  France 
was  indeed  intended,  but  only 
as  far  as  mutual  interest  would 
sanction  or  require.  Were  they 
to  assume  any  authority  in- 
consistent with  the  purest  in- 


dependence it  would  be  the 
signal  for  their  destruction. 
We  sought  aid,  and  we  sought 
it — as  we  had  assurance  we 
should  obtain  it — as  auxiliaries 
in  war  and  allies  in  peace. 

Were  the  French  to  come 
as  invaders  or  enemies  un- 
invited by  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  I  should  oppose  them 
to  the  utmost  of  my  strength. 
Yes  !  my  countrymen,  I  should 
advise  you  to  meet  them  upon 
the  beach,  with  a  sword  in  one 
hand  and  a  torch  in  the  other. 
I  would  meet  them  with  all  the 
destructive  fury  of  war. 

"  I  would  animate  my 
countrymen  to  immolate  them 
in  their  boats  before  they  had 
contaminated  the  soil  of  my 
country.  If  they  succeeded  in 
landing,  and  if  forced  to  retire 
before  superior  discipline,  I 
would  dispute  every  inch  of 
ground,  burn  every  blade  of 
grass,  and  the  last  entrench- 
ment of  liberty  should  be  my 
grave. 

What  I  could  not  do  my- 
self, if  I  should  fall,  I  should 
leave  as  a  last  charge  to  my 
countrymen  to  accomplish  ;  be- 
cause I  should  feel  conscious 
that  life,  even  more  than  death, 
would  be  unprofitable  when  a 
foreign  nation  held  my  country 
in  subjection. 

Reviewing  the  conduct  of 
France  to  other  countries, 
would  we  expect  better  towards 
us  ?  No  !  Let  not  then  any 
man  attaint  my  memory  by 
believing  that  I  could  have 
hoped  to  give  freedom  to  my 
country  by  betraying  the 
sacred  cause  of  libertj^  and 
committing  it  to  the  power  of 
her  most  determined  foe. 
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Had  I  done  so  I  had  not 
deserved  to  live, — and  dying 
with  such  weight  on  my  char- 
acter, I  had  merited  the  honest 
execration  of  that  country 
which  gave  me  birth,  and  to 
which  I  would  give  freedom. 

What  has  been  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  towards 
other  countries  ?  They  prom- 
ised them  hberty,  and  when 
they  got  them  into  their  power, 
they  enslaved  them.  What  has 
been  their  conduct  towards 
Switzerland,  where  it  has  been 
stated  that  I  had  been  ?  Had 
the  people  there  been  desirous 
of  French  assistance,  and  been 
deceived  by  that  power,  I 
would  have  sided  with  the 
people — I  would  have  stood 
between  them  and  the  French, 
whose  aid  they  called  in,  and 
to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  I 
would  have  protected  them 
from  every  attempt  at  sub- 
jugation. 

I  would  in  such  a  case 
have  fought  against  the  French, 
and  in  the  dignity  of  freedom 
I  would  have  expired  on  the 
threshold  of  that  country,  and 
they  should  have  entered  it 
only  by  passing  over  my  lifeless 
corpse. 

Is  it  then  to  be  supposed 
that  I  would  be  slow  in  making 
the  same  sacrifice  for  my  own 
native  land  ?  Am  I  who  lived 
but  to  be  of  service  to  my 
country,  and  who  would  sub- 
ject myself  to  the  bondage  of 
the  grave  to  give  her  freedom 
and  independence — am  I  to  be 
loaded  with  the  foul  and 
grevious  calumny  of  being  an 
emissary  of  French  tyranny 
and  French  despotism  ? 

My  lords,  it  may  be  part 


of  the  system  of  angry  justice 
to  bow  a  man's  mind  by 
humiliation  to  meet  the  ig- 
nominy of  the  scaffold,  but 
worse  to  me  than  the  saffold's 
shame  or  the  scaffold's  terrors 
would  be  the  imputation  of 
having  been  the  agent  of  the 
despotism  and  ambition  of 
France ;  and  whilst  I  have 
breath  I  will  call  upon  my 
countrymen  not  to  believe  me 
guilty  of  so  foul  a  crime  against 
their  liberties  and  against  their 
happiness. 

I  would  do  with  the  people 
of  Ireland  as  I  would  have  done 
with  the  people  of  Switzerland 
should  I  be  called  upon  again 
to  act  in  their  behalf.  My 
object  and  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  Provisional  Government 
was  to  effect  a  total  separation 
between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland — to  make  Ireland  total- 
ly independent  of  Great 
Britain,  but  not  to  let  her 
become  a  dependent  of  France." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by 
Lord  Norbury. 

When  my  spirit  shall  have 
joined  those  bands  of  martyred 
heroes  who  have  shed  their 
blood  on  the  scaffold  and  in  the 
field  in  defence  of  their  country, 
this  is  my  hope,  that  my 
memory  and  name  may  serve 
to  animate  those  who  survive 
me. 

While  the  destruction  of 
that  Government,  which  up- 
holds its  dominion  by  impiety 
against  the  Most  High,  which 
displays  its  power  over  man  as 
over  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
which  sets  man  upon  his 
brother,  and  lifts  his  hands  in 
religion's  name  against  the 
throat  of  his  fellow  who  be- 
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lieves  a  little  more  or  less  than 
the  Government  standard, 
which  reigns  amidst  the  cries 
of  the  orphans   and  of  the 

widows  it  has  made  "  Here 

Mr  Emmet  was  again  inter- 
rupted by  Lord  Norbury. 

After  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  of  his  objects,  pur- 
poses, and  the  final  prospects 
of  success,  he  was  again  inter- 
rupted, when  he  said  : 

What  I  have  spoken  was 
not  intended  for  your  lordships, 
whose  situation  I  commiserate 
rather  than  envy  ;  my  express- 
ions were  for  my  countrymen. 
If  there  be  a  true  Irishman 
present,  let  my  last  words 
cheer  him  in  the  hour  of 
affliction/' 

Lord  Norbury  interrupted 
the  prisoner. 

I  have  always  understood 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  judge, 
when  a  prisoner  has  been  con- 
victed, to  pronounce  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law.  I  have  also 
understood  that  judges  some- 
times think  it  their  duty  to 
hear  with  patience  and  to  speak 
with  humanity — to  exhort  the 
victim  of  the  laws,  and  to  offer 
with  tender  benignity  his 
opinions  of  the  motives  by 
which  he  was  actuated  in  the 
crime  of  which  he  was  adjudged 
guilty. 

That  a  judge  has  thought 
it  his  duty  so  to  have  done  I 
have  no  doubt ;  but  where  is 
the  boasted  freedom  of  your 
institutions — where  is  the 
vaunted  impartiality,  clemency 
and  mildness  of  your  courts  of 
justice,  if  an  unfortunate  pris- 
oner whom  your  policy,  and 
not  justice,  is  about  to  deliver 
into  the  hands  of  the  execu- 


tioner, is  not  suffered  to  ex- 
plain his  motives  sincerely  and 
truly,  and  to  vindicate  the 
principles  by  which  he  WcLS 
actuated  ? 

My  lords,  it  may  be  a  part 
of  the  system  of  angry  justice 
to  bow  a  man's  mind  b}^ 
humiliation  to  the  purposed 
ignominy  of  the  scaffold  ;  but 
worse  to  me  than  the  purposed 
shame  or  the  scaffold  terrors 
would  be  the  tame  endurance 
of  such  foul  and  unfounded 
imputations  as  have  been  laid 
against  me  in  this  court. 

You,  my  lord,  are  a  judge. 
I  am  the  supposed  culprit.  I 
am  a  man — you  are  a  man  also. 
By  a  revolution  of  power  we 
might  change  places,  though 
we  never  could  change  charac- 
ters. 

If  I  stand  at  the  bar  of  this 
court  and  dare  not  vindicate 
my  character,  what  a  farce  is 
your  justice  !  If  I  stand  at 
this  bar  and  dare  not  vindicate 
my  character,  how  dare  you 
calumniate  it  ?  Does  the  sen- 
tence of  death  which  your 
unhallowed  policy  inflicts  on 
my  body,  condemn  my  tongue 
to  silence,  and  my  reputation 
to  reproach  ? 

Your  executioner  may 
abridge  the  period  of  my  exist- 
ence, but  while  I  exist  I  shall 
not  forbear  to  vindicate  my 
character  from  your  asper- 
sions ;  and  as  a  man  to  whom 
fame  is  dearer  than  life,  I  will 
make  the  last  use  of  that  life 
in  doing  justice  to  that  reputa- 
tion which  is  to  live  after  me, 
and  which  is  the  only  legacy 
I  can  leave  to  those  I  honour 
and  love,  and  for  whom  I  am 
proud  to  perish. 
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As  men,  my  lords,  we  must 
appear  on  that  great  day  at  one 
common  tribunal,  and  it  will 
then  remain  for  the  Searcher 
of  all  hearts  to  show  a  collective 
universe,  who  was  engaged  in 
the  most  virtuous  actions,  or 
actuated  by  the  purest  motives 

my  country's  oppressors  or  

Here  he  was  interrupted,  and 
told  to  listen  to  the  sentence  of 
the  law. 

"  My  lords,  will  a  dying  man 
be  denied  the  legal  privilege  of 
exculpating  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  the  community  from  a  re- 
proach thrown  upon  him  during 
his  trial,  by  charging  him  with 
ambition,  and  attempting  to 
cast  away  for  a  paltry  con- 
sideration the  liberties  of  his 
country  ? 

Why  then  insult  me,  or 
rather  why  insult  justice,  in 
demanding  of  me  why  sentence 
of  death  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced against  me  ?  I  know, 
my  lords,  that  the  form  pre- 
scribes that  you  should  put  the 
the  question,  the  form  also 
confers  a  right  of  answering. 

This,  no  doubt,  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  so  might 
the  whole  ceremony  of  the 
trial,  since  sentence  was  already 
pronounced  at  the  Castle  before 
your  jury  were  impanelled. 

Your  lordships  are  but  the 
priests  of  the  oracle,  and  I  sub- 
mit, but  I  insist  on  the  whole 
of  the  forms.'' 

Here  Mr  Emmet  paused,  and 
the  court  desired  him  to  pro- 
ceed. 

I  have  been  charged  with 
that  importance  in  the  efforts 
to  emancipate  my  country  as 
to  be  considered  the  key-stone 
of  the  combination  of  Irishmen, 


or,  as  it  has  been  expressed, 
*  the  life  and  blood  of  this 
conspiracy. '  You  do  me  honour 
overmuch ;  you  have  given 
to  the  subaltern  all  the  credit 
of  the  superior. 

There  are  men  concerned 
in  this  conspiracy  who  are  not 
only  superior  to  me,  but  even 
to  your  own  conceptions  of 
yourself,  my  lord  ;  men,  before 
the  splendour  of  whose  genius 
and  virtues  I  should  bow  with 
respectful  deference,  and  who 
would  not  deign  to  call  you 
friend — ^who  would  not  dis- 
grace themselves  by  shaking 
your  bloodstained  hand." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by 
Lord  Norbury. 

What,  my  lord,  shall  you 
tell  me  on  my  passage  to  the 
scaffold — which  that  tyranny, 
of  which  you  are  only  the  inter- 
mediate minister,  has  erected 
for  my  death — that  I  am 
accountable  for  all  the  blood 
that  has  and  will  be  shed  in 
this  struggle  of  the  oppressed 
against  the  oppressor  ?  Shall 
you  tell  me  this — and  must  I 
be  so  very  a  slave  as  not  to 
repel  it  ? 

I  do  not  fear  to  approach 
the  Omnipotent  Judge  to 
answer  for  the  conduct  of  my 
short  life  ;  and  am  I  to  stand 
appalled  here  before  a  mere 
remnant  of  mortality  ?  Let 
no  man  dare,  when  I  am  dead, 
to  charge  me  with  dishonour  ; 
let  no  man  attaint  my  memory 
by  believing  that  I  could  have 
engaged  in  any  cause  but  of 
my  country's  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. 

The  proclamation  of  the 
Provisional  Government  speaks 
my  views — ^no  inference  cam  be 
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tortured  from  it  to  countenance 
barbarity  or  debasement.  I 
would  not  have  submitted  to  a 
foreign  oppression  for  the  same 
reason  that  I  would  have 
resisted  tyranny  at  home/' 

Lord  Norbury  :  Mr  Emmet, 
you  have  been  called  upon  to 
show  cause,  if  any  you  have, 
why  the  judgment  of  the  law 
should  not  be  enforced  against 
you.  Instead  of  showing  any- 
thing in  point  of  law  why 
judgment  should  not  pass,  you 
have  proceeded  in  a  manner 
the  most  unbecoming  a  person 
in  your  situation  ;  you  have 
avowed  and  endeavoured  to 
vindicate  principles  totally  sub- 
versive of  the  Government — 
totally  subversive  of  the 
tranquility,  well-being,  and 
happiness  of  that  country  that 
gave  you  birth — and  you  have 
broached  treason  the  most 
abominable. 

You,  sir,  had  the  honour 
to  be  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and 
your  father  filled  a  respectable 
situation  under  the  Govern- 
ment. You  had  an  eldest 
brother  whom  death  snatched 
away,  and  who  when  living  was 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  the  bar. 

"  The  laws  of  his  country 
were  the  study  of  his  youth, 
and  the  study  of  his  maturer 
life  was  to  cultivate  and  sup- 
port them.  He  left  you  a  proud 
example  to  follow,  and  if  he 
had  lived  he  would  have  given 
your  talents  the  same  virtuous 
direction  as  his  own,  and  have 
taught  you  to  admire  and  pre- 
serve that  constitution  for  the 
destruction  of  which  you  have 
conspired  with  the  most  profli- 
gate   and    abandoned,  and 


associated  yourself  with  ostlers, 
bakers,  butchers,  and  such 
persons  whom  you  invited  to 
council  when  you  erected  your 
Provisional  Government.  .  . 

If  the  spirits, said  Emmet, 
"  of  the  illustrious  dead  parti- 
cipate in  the  concerns  of  those 
who  were  dear  to  them  in  this 
transitory  scene — dear  shade 
of  my  venerated  father,  look 
down  on  your  suffering  son, 
and  see  has  he  for  one  moment 
deviated  from  those  moral  and 
patriotic  principles  which  you 
so  early  instilled  into  his  youth- 
ful mind,  and  for  which  he  has 
now  to  offer  up  his  life. 

My  lord,  you  are  impatient 
for  the  sacrifice.  The  blood 
which  you  seek  is  not  congealed 
by  the  artificial  terrors  which 
surround  your  victim  ;  it  cir- 
culates warmly  and  unruffled 
through  its  channels,  and  in  a 
little  time  it  will  cry  to 
heaven. 

Be  yet  patient !  I  have 
but  a  few  words  more  to  say — 
my  ministry  is  now  ended.  I 
am  going  to  my  cold  and  silent 
grave ;  my  lamp  of  life  is 
nearly  extinguished.  I  have 
parted  with  everything  that 
was  dear  to  me  in  this  life  for 
my  country's  cause,  and  aban- 
doned another  idol  I  adored  in 
my  heart — the  object  of  my 
affections. 

My  race  is  run — the  grave 
opens  to  receive  me,  and  I  sink 
into  its  bosom.  I  am  ready  to 
die — I  have  not  been  allowed 
to  vindicate  my  character.  I 
have  but  one  request  to  ask 
at  my  departure  from  this 
world — it  is  the  charity  of  its 
silence. 

Let   no   man   write  my 
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epitaph  ;  for  as  no  man  who 
knows  my  motives  dare  now 
vindicate  them,  let  not  pre- 
judice or  ignorance  asperse 
them.  Let  them  rest  in  ob- 
scurity and  peace  ;  my  memory 
be  left  in  oblivion,  and  my 
tomb  remain  uninscribed,  until 
other  times  and  other  men  can 
do  justice  to  my  character. 
When  my  country  takes  her 
place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
let  my  epitaph  be  written.  I 
have  done.'* 

Lord  Norbury,  after  an  ad- 
dress which  was  pronounced 
with  emotion  never  exhibited 
on  any  former  occasion  by  his 
lordship,  pronounced  the  dread- 
ful sentence  ordering  the  pris- 
oner to  be  executed  on  the 
following  day,  Tuesday. 

When  the  prisoner  was  re- 
moved from  the  dock  it  was 
about  half-past  ten  o'clock  at 
night ! 

"  These  were  the  last  words," 
says  Charles  Phillips  in  refer- 
ence   to    Emmet's  address, 

which  Robert  Emmet  ever 
spoke  in  public ;  and  these 
words  deliberately  avowed  and 
justified  the  conduct  for  which 
his  life  had  been  pronounced 
the  forfeit. 

Indeed  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  young  man 
upon  whose  mind  adversity 
could  produce  any  effect.  He 
was  buoyed  up  by  a  character- 
istic enthusiasm ;  and  this, 
tempered  as  it  was  by  the 
utmost  amenity  of  manners, 
rendered  him  an  object  of  love 
and  admiration  even  in  his 
prison.'* 

In  the  dock  he  was  likewise 
an  object  of  love  and  admira- 


tion, of  sympathy  to  all, 
even  to  Lord  Norbury. 

No  published  report  of  the 
speech  of  Robert  Emmet  could 
give  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
effect  its  delivery  produced  on 
the  minds  of  his  auditors. 

Emmet  pronounced  the 
speech  in  so  loud  a  voice  as  to 
be  distinctly  heard  at  the  outer 
doors  of  the  court  house  ;  and 
yet,  though  he  spoke  in  a  loud 
tone,  there  was  nothing  boister- 
ous in  its  delivery,  or  forced  or 
affected  in  his  manners  ;  his 
accents  and  cadence  of  voice, 
on  the  contrary,  were  ex- 
quisitely moderated.  His 
action  was  very  remarkable  ; 
its  greater  or  lesser  vehemence 
corresponded  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  his  voice. 

He  is  described  as  moving 
about  the  dock,  as  he  warmed 
in  his  address,  with  rapid  but 
not  ungraceful  motions  ;  now 
in  front  of  the  railing  before  the 
bench,  then  retiring  as  if  his 
body  as  well  as  his  mind,  were 
swelling  beyond  the  measure  of 
their  chains. 

His  action  was  not  confined 
to  his  hands  ;  he  seemed  to 
have  acquired  a  swaying  motion 
of  the  body  when  he  spoke  in 
public  which  was  peculiar  to 
him,  but  there  was  no  affecta- 
tion in  it. 

His  trial  commenced  in  the 
morning  of  19th  September, 
1803,  and  terminated  the  same 
evening  at  half -past  ten  o'clock, 
and  a  few  hours  were  all  that 
were  given  to  him  to  prepare 
for  eternit}^ 

Tuesday,  20th  September, 
was  fixed  for  his  execution. 
He  had  prayed  through  his 
counsel,    of    the  Attorney- 
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general,  not  to  be  brought  up 
for  judgment  till  the  Wednes- 
day ;  his  application  was  re- 
fused ;  the  ministers  of  justice 
were  impatient  for  the  sacri- 
fice ;  the  ministers  of  mercy 
and  of  humanity  were  abroad, 
or  had  resigned  their  places, 
or  were  driven  from  the  Castle, 
or  were  drowned  in  their  own 
tears. 

Poor  Emmet,  at  half-past 
ten  o'clock  that  night,  was 
removed  from  the  court  house 
in  Green  Street  to  Newgate  ; 
there  he  was  heavily  ironed  by 
Gregg,  the  gaoler,  and  placed, 
it  is  supposed  by  The  Times 
correspondent,  in  one  of  the 
condemned  cells. 

The  Government  appears  to 
have  become  alarmed  lest  an}^ 
attempt  should  be  made  at  a 


rescue  :  there  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  some  project  of 
this  kind  was  in  contemplation, 
and  that  Robert  Emmet  had 
been  made  acquainted  with 
it. 

Long  after  midnight,  when 
the  few  brief  hours  the  prisoner 
had  to  live  ought  to  have  been 
sacred  from  disturbance,  an 
order  came  from  the  Secretary 
at  the  Castle  forthwith  to  have 
the  prisoner  conveyed  to  Kil- 
mainham  Gaol,  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles  and  a  half. 
And  the  fears  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  made  to  appear  an 
anxious  desire  of  the  Secretary 
to  consult  the  comfort  of  the 
condemned  man.  If  this  was 
the  case  why  did  they  wait  till 
after  midnight  to  issue  their 
orders  ? 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  DEATH  OF  ROBERT  EMMET 


THE  trial  of  Robert  Emmet 
lasted  thirteen  hours. 
During  these  thirteen 
hours  of  mortal  anxiety,  of 
exertion,  of  attention  con- 
stantly engaged,  he  had  no 
interval  of  repose,  no  refresh- 
ment. 

He  was  brought  to  Newgate 
at  near  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  next 
day,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
two  hours  he  was  informed  he 
would  be  taken  back  to  Kil- 
mainham  a  little  later  ;  and 
accordingly  he  was  brought 
back  to  his  former  place  of  con- 
finement. 

On  Tuesday,  20th  Septem- 
ber, the  day  of  the  execution, 
he  was  visited  by  Mr  Leonard 
M'Nally,  the  barrister,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  who,  on 
entering  the  room  where 
Emmet  had  the  indulgence  of 
remaining  all  that  morning  in 
the  company  of  the  Rev.  Dr 
Gamble,  the  Ordinary  of  New- 
gate, found  him  reading  the 
Litany  of  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Permission  was  given  to  him 
to  retire  with  M'Nally  into  an 
adjoining  room,  and  on  entering 
it  his  first  enquiry  was  after 
his  mother,  whose  health  had 
been  in  a  declining  state,  and 
had  wholly  broken  down  under 


the  afflictions  which  had  re- 
recently  fallen  upon  her. 

M'Nally  hesitating  to  answer 
the  enquiry,  Robert  Emmet 
repeated  the  question,  How 
is  my  mother  ?  M'Nally 
without  replying  directly,  said, 
I  know,  Robert,  you  would 
like  to  see  your  mother.''  The 
answer  was,  Oh,  what  would 
I  not  give  to  see  her  !  "  M'Nally, 
pointing  upwards,  said,  Then, 
Robert,  you  will  see  her  this 
day  !  "  Then  he  gave  him  an 
account  of  his  mother's  death, 
which  had  taken  place  several 
days  previously. 

Emmet  made  no  reply  ;  he 
stood  motionless  and  silent  for 
some  moments,  and  then  said. 
It  is  better  so." 
He  was  evidently  struggling 
hard  with  his  feelings,  and 
endeavouring  to  suppress  them. 
He  made  no  further  allusion  to 
the  subject,  but  by  expressing 
"  A  confident  hope  that  he  and 
his  mother  would  meet  in 
heaven." 

An  account  of  this  interview 
with  "  the  friend  who  was  per- 
mitted to  visit  him  the  morning 
of  his  execution  "  (the  name 
of  M'Nally  is  not  mentioned) 
was  published  in  The  Londofi 
Ch/onick,  a  Ministerial  paper, 
vSeptember  1803. 

From  the  peculiar  relation 
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in  which  M'Nally  stood  to  the 
Government,  the  account  of 
this  interview  must  evidently 
have  been  pubhshed  with  the 
sanction  of  Government — prob- 
ably by  its  immediate  direction, 
with  the  view  of  salving  the 
character  of  Lord  Hardwick's 
administration. 

In  this  account  it  is  stated 
that  Robert  Emmet,  after  ex- 
pressing some  feelings  of  annoy- 
ance at  having  been  searched 
in  the  dock  on  the  preceding 
evening,  as  if  they  suspected 
him  of  designing  to  commit 
suicide,  reprobated  the  act  of 
self  destruction  as  one  of  an 
unchristian  character. 

He  professed  to  hold  the 
tenets  of  religion  as  taught  by 
the  Established  Church.  He 
solemnly  declared  his  hopes 
of  salvation  were  not  on  any 
merits  of  his,  but  through  the 
mediation  of  the  Saviour  who 
died  an  ignominious  death  on 
the  cross.  With  these  senti- 
ments he  said  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  him  capable 
of  suicide.  What  had  he  to 
apprehend  more  than  death  ? 
And  as  to  the  obloquy  at- 
tached to  the  mode  of  death,  it 
could  but  little  affect  him 
when  he  considered  that  Sid- 
ney and  Russell  bled  on  the 
scaffold  in  a  similar  cause. 
With  respect  to  his  political 
sentiments  he  could  only  re- 
assert what  he  had  urged  in 
Court — that  a  separation  of 
this  kingdom  from  Great 
Britain  was  his  supreme  wish  ; 
an  object  which  he  was  con- 
scious could  be  effected  without 
the  aid  of  France. 

The  measure  of  connection 
with  Francs,  though  urged  and 


adopted  by  others  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  he  was 
never  a  friend  to  ;  nor  did  the 
plan  now  accomplished,  of  hav- 
ing sent  an  ambassador  to 
France  to  negotiate  for  that 
species  of  temporary  alliance 
which  Dr  Franklin  had  ob- 
tained for  America,  ever  meet 
his  approbation. 

He  observed  that,  had  he 
not  been  interrupted  by  the 
Court  in  the  address  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  make,  he  would 
have  spoken  as  warm  an 
eulogium  on  the  candour  and 
moderation  of  the  present 
government  in  this  kingdom  as 
his  conception  or  language 
were  adequate  to. 

When  he  left  this  country 
it  was  at  a  period  when  a  great 
portion  of  the  public  mind, 
particularly  that  of  the  party 
to  whom  he  attached  himself, 
had  been  violently  exasperated 
at  certain  harsh  proceedings 
attributed  to  the  administra- 
tion then  in  power,  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  last  re- 
belhon.  On  his  recent  arrival 
in  this  country,  he  conceived 
that  the  measures  of  the  present 
Government  must  have  been 
nearly  similar,  until  experience 
convinced  him  of  his  mistake. 
For  the  polite  concessions 
afforded  him  of  a  private  com- 
munication  with  his  friend  he 
expressed  his  thanks,  and  would 
retain  a  grateful  sense  of  it 
during  the  few  hours  destined 
for  him  to  hve. 

He  exulted  at  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  mother's  death,  an 
aged  lady,  who  had  died  since 
his  apprehension  without  his 
hearing  of  that  event,  and  ex- 
pressed a  firm  confidence  of 
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meeting  with  her  in  a  state  of 
eternal  bliss,  where  no  separa- 
tion could  take  place/' 

He  wrote  some  letters  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  execu- 
tion ;  he  addressed  one  to 
Richard  Curran,  which  was 
written  about  twelve  o'clock. 

He  had  spent  part  of  the 
preceding  night  in  writing 
letters,  two  of  which  were  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Dr 
Trevor,  who  had  contrived  so 
effectually  to  deceive  poor 
Emmet  as  to  pass  for  an  un- 
willing agent  of  oppression ; 
and  when  he  was  leaving  the 
gaol  to  go  to  execution  he  was 
folded  in  the  embrace  of  the 
Kilmainham  inquisitor. 

The  profanation  of  that  per- 
son's touch,  young  Emmet, — 
the  purest  minded  of  human 
beings — ^had  he  known  the  man, 
would  have  shrank  from  coming 
in  contact  with,  as  from  that 
of  a  person  labouring  under 
some  pestilential  malady.  But 
he  knew  him  not  ;  he  believed 
him  to  have  feelings  of  human- 
ity and  honour  ;  and  he  con- 
fided to  his  care  two  letters, 
one  of  which  was  addressed  to 
the  Chief  Secretary,  the  other 
to  his  brother,  then  in  Paris. 

The  transmission  of  the  latter 
Robert  Emmet  attached  the 
greatest  importance  to,  as  con- 
taining the  details  of  his  plan 
and  preparations,  and  furnish- 
ing, as  he  thought,  the  only 
means  of  enabling  his  brother 
to  judge  justly  of  his  attempt. 
Trevor  promised  faithfully  to 
transmit;^jt  ;  broke  the  solemn 
obligation  of  his  promise  to  a 
man  at  the  point  of  death  ;  he 
delivered  the  letter  into  the 
hands  of  Mr  Marsden,  and,  it  is 


needless  to  say,  T.  A.  Emmet 
never  received  it. 

But  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  its  contents  were  con- 
veyed to  him  through  the 
press. 

It  was  half-past  one  o'clock 
when  Robert  Emmet  was 
brought  forth  from  his  prison 
and  placed  in  a  carriage  accom- 
panied by  two  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the 
Rev.  Dr  Gamble,  and  a  Rev. 
Mr  Grant,  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  place  of  execution  in 
Thomas  Street,  at  the  end  of 
Bridgefoot  Street,  and  nearly 
opposite  St  Catharine's  Church. 

His  demeanour,  in  his  pro- 
gress and  at  the  place  of 
execution,  displayed,  to  use 
the  language  of  Mr  Curran, 
the  most  complete  unostenta- 
tious fortitude."  It  was  in 
keeping  with  his  former  con- 
duct ;  there  was  no  affectation 
of  indifference,  but  there  was 
that  which  astonished  every 
person  who  witnessed  his  end, 
an  evident  ignorance  of  fear, 
and  the  fullest  conviction  that 
the  cause  for  which  he  died  was 
one  which  it  was  a  high  privilege 
to  die  for. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion,  it 
may  be  observed  that,  in  reply 
to  some  observations  of  Mr 
St  John  Mason,  with  whom  he 
was  permitted  to  exchange  a 
few  words  at  the  door  at  the 
cell  of  the  latter,  when  he  was 
going  to  trial,  his  last  words 
were,      Utrumque  paratus." 

When  he  was  brought  back 
to  Kilmainham,  after  con- 
demnation, in  passing  John 
Hickson's  cell,  he  walked  close 
to  the  door,  and  directing  his 
voice  towards  the  grating,  said. 
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in  a  whisper  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  Hickson,  I  shall  be 
hanged  to-morrow/' 

The  vile,  memory-murdering 
press  of  that  day,  in  both 
countries,  represented  Emmet's 
conduct  as  light,  frivplous, 
impious,  and  indecorous. 

In  The  London  Chronicle  one 
of  the  accounts  cited  from  the 
Dublin  papers,  said,  In  short, 
he  behaved  without  the  least 
symptom  of  fear  and  with  all 
the  affrontery  and  nonchalance 
which  so  much  distinguished 
his  conduct  on  his  trial  yester- 
day. 

He  seemed  to  scoff  at  the 
dreadful  circumstances  attend- 
ant on  him  ;  at  the  same  time, 
with  all  the  coolness  and  com- 
placency that  can  be  possibly 
imagined — though  utterly  un- 
like the  calmness  of  Christian 
fortitude. 

Even  as  it  was  I  never  saw 
a  man  die  like  him  ;  and  God 
forbid  I  should  see  many  with 
his  principles/' 

The  light  of  truth  it  may  be 
observed,  will  break  through 
the  densest  clouds  of  false- 
hood ;  there  is  a  ray  of  the 
former  in  the  words,  Even 
as  it  was  I  never  saw  a  man 
die  like  him/' 

When  Robert  Emmet  alight- 
ed from  the  carriage,  and  was 
led  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
his  arms  being  tied,  he  was 
assisted  to  ascend  by  the 
executioner,  but  he  mounted 
quickly  and  with  apparent 
alacrity. 

He  addressed  a  few  words  to 
the  crowd  very  briefly,  in  a 
firm,  sonorous  voice,  the  silver 
tones  of  which  recalled  to  the 
recollection  of  his  college  friends 


those  accents  on  which  his 
hearers  hung,  in  his  wonderful 
displays  in  another  theatre, 
and  on  occasions  of  a  very 
different  description. 

In  the  few  words  he  spoke  on 
the  scaffold,  he  avoided  any 
reference  to  political  matters, 
or  to  the  events  with  which  his 
fate  was  connected  ;  he  merely 
said,  My  friends,  I  die  in 
peace  and  with  sentiments  of 
universal  love  and  kindness 
towards  all  men." 

He  then  shook  hands  with 
some  persons  on  the  platform, 
presented  his  watch  to  the 
executioner,  and  removed  his 
stock.  The  immediate  pre- 
parations for  execution  were 
then  carried  into  effect ;  he 
assisted  in  adjusting  the  rope 
round  his  neck,  and  was  then 
placed  on  the  plank  under- 
neath the  beam,  and  the  cap 
was  drawn  over  his  face  ;  but 
he  contrived  to  raise  his  hand, 
partly  removed  it,  and  spoke 
a  few  words  in  a  low  tone  to 
the  executioner. 

The  cap  was  replaced,  and  he 
stood  with  a  handkerchief  in 
his  hand,  the  fall  of  which  was 
to  be  the  signal  for  the  last  act 
of  the    finisher  of  the  law." 

After  standing  on  the  plank 
for  a  few  seconds  the  execu- 
tioner said,  Are  you  ready, 
sir  ?  "  And  he  was  distinctly 
heard  to  say  in  reply,  Not 
yet."  There  was  another  mo- 
mentary pause  :  no  signal  was 
given  ;  again  the  executioner 
repeated  the  question,  Are 
you  ready,  sir  ?  "  and  again 
Robert  Emmet  said,  Not 
yet." 

The  question  was  put  a  third 
time,  and  Emmet  was  heard  to 


PREVENTS 
SEASICKNESS 

^  ZoToS  is  an  infallible  remedy  against  sea- 
sickness and  train-sickness,  etc. 

^  ZoToS  not  only  prevents  sea-sickness,  but 
at  the  same  time  stimulates  and  promotes 
a  healthy  appetite. 

^  ZoToS  contains  no  injurious  drug  whatever, 
and  produces  no  bad  after-efifect. 

In  his  report  on  the  purity  of  ZOTOS,  Mr.  E,  J.  Parry,  B.Sc,  F.LC,  F.C.S., 
the  well-known  Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist,  states : — 

Sa??iple  of  ZOTOS  Capsules  received  on  Oct,  idth,  igo8^  from  ZOTOS  Ltd. 

Marked  ''ZOTOS''  Seal. 

I  have  made  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  above  described  sample y  which 
consisted  of  a  box  of  Gelatine  Capsules.  I  have  identified  the  whole  of  the 
ingredients  of  these  Capsules,  and  certify  that  they  are  free  from  Opium,  Morphia^ 
Cocaine,  Eucaine,  Chloral,  Bromides,  and  Antipyrin. 

They  are  free  from  any  noxious  ingredient,  and  may  be  taken  as  described  in 
the  Company's  circulars  with  perfect  safety.  The  contents  of  these  Capsules  con- 
sist of  cornpounds  of  high  therapeutic  activity,  and  are  of  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  purity. 

(Signed)    E.  /.  PARRY. 
ZOTOS  CAN  BE  CARRIED  IN  THE  WAISTCOAT  POCKET. 


Of  all  Chemists,  or 
direct  post  free  from 


ZoToS         Raymond  HousOi  Gray's  Inn,  London,  W.C. 
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pronounce  the  word  "  Not  

but  before  he  had  time  to  utter 
another  word,  the  executioner 
tilted  one  end  of  the  plank  off 
the  ledge,  and  a  human  being, 
young,  generous,  endowed  with 
precious  natural  gifts  and 
acquired  excellences  (but  in 
his  country  at  that  period 
fatal  gifts  and  acquirements), 
with  genius,  patriotism,  a  love 
of  truth,  of  freedom,  and  of 
justice — was  dangling  like  a 
dog,  writhing  in  all  the  agonies 
of  the  most  revolting  and  de- 
grading to  humanity  of  all 
deaths ;  and  God's  noblest 
work  was  used  as  if  his  image 
was  not  in  it,  or  its  disfigure- 
ment and  mutilation  a  matter 
of  slight  moment. 

After  hanging  for  a  moment 
motionless,  life  terminated  with 
a  convulsive  movement  of  the 
body.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  usual  time  the  remains 
were  taken  down  and  extended 
on  the  scaffold,  the  head  was 
struck  from  the  body,  grasped 
by  the  hair,  and  paraded  along 
the  front  of  the  gallows  by  the 
hangman,  proclaiming  to  the 
multitude,  This  is  the  head 
of  a  traitor,  Robert  Emmet.'' 

When  the  head  was  held 
up,"  Mr  Hayden  says,  there 
was  no  distortion  of  the  fea- 
tures, but  an  extraordinary 
pallor  (the  result  of  the  flow  of 
blood  from  the  head  after  de- 
capitation) ;  he  never  saw  a 
more  perfect  expression  of 
placidity  and  composure.  He 
can  form  no  idea  what  the 
cause  was  of  the  delay  which 
Robert  Emmet  seemed  anxious 
for  at  the  moment  of  execution. 
He  might  have  been  in  prayer, 
but  it  did  not  strike  Mr  Hayden 


that  it  was  any  object  con- 
nected with  his  devotions  that 
was  the  occasion  of  the  words 
he  heard." 

The  general  impression  is 
that  Robert  Emmet  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  a  design 
that  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
effect  his  escape  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed  for  execu- 
tion. Of  that  design  Govern- 
ment appears  to  have  had  in- 
formation, and  had  taken  pre- 
cautionary measures,  which  had 
probably  led  to  its  being  aband- 
oned. The  avowed  object  of 
Thomas  Russell's  going  to  Dub- 
lin, after  his  failure  in  the 
North,  was  to  adopt  plans  for 
this  purpose.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  obtain  any  account 
of  the  persons  who  were  parties 
to  it. 

The  body  was  removed  in  a 
shell,  in  a  common  cart,  first 
to  Newgate,  and  then  to  Kil- 
mainham,  and  was  deposited 
for  some  hours  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  prison  till  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  made  for 
its  interment. 

A  short  time  after  the  execu- 
tion, within  an  hour  or  so,  Mrs 
McCready,  the  daughter  of  Mr 
James  Moore,  in  passing 
through  that  part  of  Thomas 
Street,  observed  near  the  scaf- 
fold, where  the  blood  of  Robert 
Emmet  had  fallen  on  the  pave- 
ment from  between  the  planks 
of  the  platform,  some  dogs 
collected,  lapping  up  the  blood. 
She  called  the  attention  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  left  to  guard 
the  scaffold  to  this  appaUing 
sight.  The  soldiers,  who  be- 
longed to  a  Highland  regiment, 
manifested  their  horror  at  it  ; 
the  dogs  were  chased  away ; 
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and  more  than  one  spectator, 
loitering  about  the  spot,  ap- 
proached the  scaffold  when  the 
back  of  the  sentinel  was  turned 
to  it,  dipped  his  handkerchief 
in  the  blood,  and  thrust  it  into 
his  bosom. 

Another  account  says  : — "  I 
saw  poor  Emmet  executed,  and 
immediately  before  his  execu- 
tion saw  him  put  his  hand  into 
his  pocket  and  pull  out  some 
silver  and  some  half  pence, 
which  he  handed  to  the  execu- 
tioner, Galvin.  Then  I  saw  him 
take  off  his  cravat  with  his  own 
hands,  hand  it  to  the  execu- 
tioner, and  noticed  him  in  the 
act  of  addressing  Galvin  some 
two  or  three  words. 

The  execution  took  place 
at  the  corner  of  the  lane  at 
St  Catherine's  Church  in 
Thomas  Street,  and  he  died 
without  a  struggle.  He  was 
immediately  beheaded  upon  a 
table  lying  on  the  temporary 
scaffold.  The  table  was  then 
brought  down  to  the  Market 
House  opposite  John  Street, 
and  left  there  against  the  wall, 
exposed  to  public  view  for 
about  two  days.  It  was  a  deal 
table,  like  a  common  kitchen 
table." 

The  Government  organ  of 
the  time,  The  Freeman's  Jour- 
nal, of  the  22nd  September, 
1803,  gives  an  account  of  the 
execution  of  Robert  Emmet. 
It  states  that  after  receiving 
sentence  on  Monday  evening, 
the  19th  instant,  he  was  sent  to 
the  New  Prison.  At  about  one 
in  the  morning  he  was  con- 
veyed from  thence  to  Kilmain- 
ham  gaol  by  order  of  the 
Government,  from  the  humane 
motive  to  render  him  more 


comfortable  accommodation  in 
the  short  time  had  had  to  live, 
that  he  might  have  an  apart- 
ment to  himself,  with  fire  and 
candle  light,  to  make  the  best 
use  of  his  time  possible  for 
atonement  to  that  God  he  had 
so  much  offended. '* 

"  At  near  three  o'clock,  after 
taking  leave  of  the  gaoler,  Mr 
Dunn,  to  whom  he  expressed 
himself  highly  gratified  for  his 
humanity  and  attention,  he 
went  to  the  place  of  execution 
in  a  coach,  attended  by  the 
reverend  gentlemen  above  men- 
tioned. There  he  remained  but 
a  short  time  till  he  was  tied  up. 
He  previously  declared  he  died 
in  peace  with  all  the  world. 
He  took  off  his  own  neck 
handkerchief,  fixed  the  noose 
of  the  rope  about  his  neck,  and 
placed  himself  in  a  position  for 
death  before  he  was  turned  off. 
After  hanging  until  dead,  the 
remaining  part  of  the  sentence  of 
the  law  was  executed  upon  him. 
His  body  was  afterwards  taken 
in  a  cart  to  the  New  Prison." 

Robert  Emmet  died  in  the 
25th  year  of  his  age.  In 
stature  he  was  about  5  feet 
8  inches  ;  slight  in  his  person, 
active,  and  capable  of  enduring 
great  fatigue  ;  he  walked  fast, 
and  was  quick  in  his  move- 
ments. 

There  was  nothing  remark- 
able in  his  appearance,  except 
when  excited  in  conversation, 
and  when  he  spoke  in  public  on 
any  subject  that  deeply  inter- 
ested him. 

His  countenance  then  beamed 
with  animation — he  no  longer 
seemed  the  same  person — . 
every  feature  became  ex- 
pressive of  his  emotions — his 
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gesture,  his  action,  everything 
about  him  seemed  subservient 
to  the  impulses  of  generous 
feeHngs  and  harmonized  with 
his  passing  thoughts. 

The  remains  were  at  length 
buried  beside  the  grave  of 
Felix  Rourke,  near  the  right 
hand  corner  of  the  burying 
ground,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  former  entrance  of 
Bully's  Acre. 

Soon  after  their  interment 
they  were  removed  with  great 
privacy  and  buried  in  Dublin, 
in  St  Peter's  graveyard. 

The  exact  resting  place  is 
supposed  to  have  been  under  a 
very  large  stone  without  any 
writing  on  it.  If  this  be  the 
spot,  many  a  pilgrim  will  yet 
visit  it,  and  read  perchance  in 


after  times  the  name  of  Robert 
Emmet  on  that  stone  that  is 
now  without  a  word  or  a  letter. 
If  the  remains  of  Robert 
Emmet  be  laid  in  that  tomb, 
those  who  knew  the  man  and 
loved  him,  or  who  honoured 
him  for  his  name's  sake,  or 
prized  him  for  his  melancholy 
fate,  may  now  seek  this  grave 
and  standing  beside  it  ma3'^ 
ponder  on  the  past — on  the 
history  of  one  of  the  dead  whose 
eventful  days  and  mournful 
doom  are  connected  with  it : 
and  enshrine  the  name  in  their 
hearts  that  may  not  yet  be 
written  on  stone — and  there 
may  call  to  mind  the  words 
of  the  friend  and  companion 
of  the  studies  of  Robert 
Emmet : 


Oh,  breathe  not  his  name — let  it  sleep  in  the  shade, 
Where  cold  and  unhonoured  his  relics  are  laid, 
Sad,  silent,  and  dark,  be  the  tears  that  we  shed, 
As  the  night-dew  that  falls  on  the  grass  o'er  his  head. 

But  the  night-dew  that  falls,  though  in  silence  it  weeps, 
Shall  brighten  with  verdure  the  grave  where  he  sleeps : 
And  the  tear  that  we  shed,  though  in  secret  it  rolls. 
Shall  long  keep  his  memory  green  in  our  souls. 
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